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A Description of DOVER-CASTLE, in Kent; witha 
beautiful Perfpeétive View of that anciént and memorable F oR TR2SS: 


HIS Caftle Rands on a fteep hill 

ealtward of; aad overlooking, the 
town of Dover. This hill, toward the 
fea, terminates in 2 high aad almott 
perpendicular chalky cliff, variegated 
with famphire, and ‘chequered with 
horizontal itrata of black tlints. It is 
the weftern extremity of that ridge, 
which, commencing.at Deal, forms 
the South Foreland. Lambard derives 
the name of Dover, from the Britith 
word Dufirha, which fignifies high or 
fteep. ‘This derivation is approved of 
by Camden. 

This caftle is faid to have been built 
by Julius Cefar; the bricks, at leait, 
in every part of the building, are Ro- 
man.—But what Lambard obferves on 
this head merits gveat atten ion: ‘ The 
caftell of Douer (fayth Lidgate and 
Roffe) was firit builded by Julius Cafar 
the Roman Emperour, in memerie 
of whome, they of the caftell kept till 
this day [1576], certaine veilels of 
old wine, and ialte, which they af- 
firme to be the remayae of {uch pro- 
uifion as-he brought ico it. Asgouching 
the whiche (if they be natural, and 
not fophilticate) 1 fuppofe them more 
likely to be of that itore, which Hubert 
de Burghe layde in there. But as con- 
cerning building, becaufe I find not 
in Cefar his owne Commentaries, mens 
tion of any fortification that he made 
within the realme, I thinke that the 
more credible reporte, which afcribeth 
the foundation to Arviragus (a king 
of the Britons) ef Whome Juvenal the 
poet hath mention, faying to the Em- 
perour Nerg, in this wife = 


Regem aliquem capies, aut de te- 
mone Britanno 

Excidet Arviragus —-+ 

Some king thou-fhalt g captive take; 

Orelis from Bryttthhe wayne 

Shall Arviragus tumble down. 


But whatever be the origin of this 
fortreis, it was, for many ages, 
Numa. 564. Vow. 83. 


deemed a place of the greateft impor- 
tance; Matthew raris, the hiltorian, 
who lived in the reign of Henry Lil, 
calls it the lock ond bony of the king- 
dom. William the Conqueror appears 
to have thought fo too; for when ke 
agreed with Harold, in Normandy, for 
the poffeilion of the crown of Fingland, 
he particularly ftipulated, that he thoukd 
deliver up this cattle, with the well 
therein. During the conteft between 
King Stephen and the Emprefs Maud 
for the crown of England, the former 
thought the poffefion of Dover Cathe 
abiolutely neceflary, and, aecording}y , 
procured it to be delivered up by Wal- 
kem, the governor. In the reign of 
King Joha, when Lewis, the Daaphin 
of France, had made himéelf matter of 
mott of the caitles in the fouthern eoun- 
ties, his father hearing that he had 
not got pofieffion of Dover Caftle; 
{wore by the arm of St. James, that 
he had not gained a foot of land in 
England. He therefore endeavoured 
to obzain it from Hubert de Burgh, 
the governor, firit by folicitations and 
promifes, and afterward by force ; in 
both which he was tnfuccefsfil. - It 
was in the keeping of the Barons during 
their conteft with King Henry If ; and 
fuch was their idea of its importance, 
and their fear of its falling into his 
hands, that when he was vifited by his 
brother, Richard Ear] of Cornwall, then 
King of the Romans, they would fuf- 
fer neither the Earl, nor any of his 
retinue, nor even the King Inméelf, to 
enter its gates. Prince Edward, after- 


\ ward King Edward I, being taken. pria 


foner, at the battle of Lewes, by Si- 
mon Earl of Leicefter; ws; confined 
here ; but having contrived to make 
his efCape, he.deteated the Earl, in his 
turn, and afterwards attacked ‘and 
tovk the caftle. In 1642, it was taken 
by furprife, for the parliament; and, 
afterward, an ineffectual attempt was 
made by Sir Robert Hardreg, wo re- 
cover it.for the King. 
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This caftle, which occupies near 
thirty acres of ground, exhibits an 
amazing aflemblage of embattled walls, 
towers, dikes, and mounts, conitrutted 

- for its defence ; and increafed, difring 
the late wars, by the addition of feve- 
_ral batteries ofcannon, From the fouth 
fide of the caftle, where the cliff mea- 
fures 32 feet in perpendicular height, 
the coaft of France, and the church of 
Calais, are, in a clear day, plainly 
_Vifible to the naked eye. Indeed its 
elevated fituation, commanding {6 ex- 
tenfive a profpect, was deemed by the 
Romansa proper place for the erection 
of a pharos or watch-tower ; and they 
- accordingly conitruéted one there, the 
- remains of which are. {lill to be feen, 
_at the weft.end of a ruined church, 
faid-to have been founded by King 
Lucius. 
. Befides the keep or dungeon built 
by King Henry If, this caftle had two 
fubterranean fally-ports, whofe outlets 


were called barbacans ; likewife feve-. 


ral others of the ordinary fafhion, and 
- feventeen towers.- Thefe, laft were all 
named, either from their builders ; the 
_ perfons who, by their tenures, were 
_ obliged to keep them in repair ; or af- 


ter the officers to.whofe care the fepa-- 


rate cuftady of them was committed. 
All thefe are particularly defcribed in 
a curious hiftory of this place, written 
by William Darrell, Chaplain to 
_ Queen Elizabeth, which, after having 
been long in manufeript, was very 
, lately printed, and ornamented, with 
fome elegant engravings. ‘There were 
likewife feveral wells, of which only 
, two remain ; one in the keep, 250 feet 
, deep ;- and alfo a refervoir capable of 
holding ninety tons of water. 

For the regular government of the 
place, and the fupply of the exigeacies 
of the g: + rilon, here were the following 
officers and artificers; a commifiary, a 

. lieutenant,.a marfhal, a learned ttew- 
ard, a clerk of the exchequer, a gen- 
tleman porter, four yeomen porters, a 
f{erjeant at arms, a border, a ferjeant 
of the admiralty, being anciently the 
marfhal’s deputy ; ferjeants to arreit, 
and other ferjeants to ferve procedles ; 


3 


a ferjeant of the artillery, an armourer, 
afmith, plumber, carpenter, and two 
warreners ; alfo a prieft whofe houfe 
was called Cocklecoe. All civ il caufes 
were here heard before the Conftable 
or Lord Warden ; the caftle being ex- 
tra-judicial, er independent both of 
the corporation of Dover, and the 
county of Keat. But of this practice 
a complaint was mae by a petition in 
parliament; 5 of Henry IV; where- 
upon the ancient records of the caitle 
were ordered to be laid before the 
King’s, Council, who were authorifed 
by parliament to dojuftice. Amarket 
was likewife kept for the convenience 


of. the garrifon, whofe complement was 


1000 foot and 100 horfe. 

In 1406, Sir Thomas Erpingham, 
then Conftable, cauted a furvey to be 
made; and reftored all the towers and 
other ruined walls of the cattle. Ten 
thoufand pounds were expended upon 
it by Edward 1V ; and Queen Eliza- 
beth not only beftowed fome confider- 
able fums out of her privy purfe on its 
reparation, but alfo applied to that 
purpofe part of the money granted 
by parliament for the cleanfing and 
deepening of the harbour. 

War, time, weather, and negleét, 


have, however, much impaired the 


ancient parts of this fortreis. It has 
been a common prey to the people that 
belong to it. In the fate wars with 
France, 1500 prifoners were kept ia 
the great caftle ; but of late years the 
timber and floors have been carried a- 
ways; and it has been difabled even 
from that ufe. In 1771, a hundred 
feet of the fouth-eait, or outer wall, 
next the town, fell down ; and, about 
the fame time, the chalky foundation 
of the exterior wall of a battery, for- 
merly calied Somerfet Mount, was fo 
damaged by the weather, that the 
guns were removed: the former has 
been repaired; but for this work, the 
round tower commonly called The 
Miil, was pulled down, to the great 
detriment of the general appearance of 
the caitle. 

The office of Conftable of the calle, 
which is generally joined with that of 
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Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, has 


been always beftowed upor perfons of 


high rank ; and more thanonce on fome 
of the royal family. Lord North is the 
prefent Lord Wardén. The Conitable 
is always fivorn at the place, on the 
other high cliff oppofite to this, be- 
yond the town, and which was ancient- 
ly a pharos, fome part of which, to- 
wards the bottom, is ftill remaining. 
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It is called The Devil’s Drop, from 
the ftrength of the mortar ; but others 
call it Bredonitone. 
Among the curiofities in the caftle, 
are tio very old keys anda brafs horn; 
deemed entigns of the authority of the 
Conitable.. There is likewiie a brafs. 
gun, twenty-two feet long, catt .at 
Utrecht in 1544, and ludicroufly ityled 
Queen Elizabeth’s Pocket Piltol. 


A curious Account of the Imperial Magnificence of Montezuma, the 
laft Sovereign of the ancient Mexican Empire; with a Defcription of his 
furprifing Aviaries and Menageries. 


{ From the Abbé Clavigero’s Hiftory of Mexico. ] 


N OT only the higher attendants, 


but the ordinary fervants of 
this magnificent monarch’s palace 
confilted of perfons of rank. Befides 


thofe who conitantly lived in it, every 
morning ‘fix hundred feudatory lords 
and nobles came to pay court to him. 
They paffed the whole day in the anti- 
chamber, where none of their fervants 
were permitted to enter, converfing 
in a low voice, and waiting the orders 
of their fovereign. The fervants who 
accompanied thofe lords ,were fo numer- 
ous as to occupy three finall courts of 
the palace, and many waited in the 
ftreets. The women about the court 
were not lefs in number, including 
thofe of rank, fervants, and flaves. 
All this numerous female tribe lived 
fhut up in a kind of feraglio, under the 
care of fome noble matrons, who 
watched over their conduét; as thefe 
kings were extremely jealous, and 
every piece of ‘mifcoaduct which hap- 
pened in the palace, however flight, 
was feverely punifhed. Of thefe wo- 
men the king retained thofe who pleaf- 
ed him; the others ‘he gave away, as 
a recompence for the fervices of his 
vaflals. All the -feadatories of the 
crown were obliged to refide for fome 
months of the year, at-the court; and 
at their return to their ftates, to leave 
their fons or brothers behind them, as 
holtages, which the king demanded as 
a fecurity for their fidelity; on which 


account they required to keep houfes 
in Mexico. 

The forms and ceremonials intro- 
duced at court, were another effect of 
the defpotifm of Montezuma. No one 
couldeenter the palace, either to ferve 
the king, or to confer with himon any 
bufineis, without pulling off his thoes 
and ftockings at the gate.. No perfon 
was allowed to appear before the king 
in any pompous drefs,-as it was deemed 

a want of refpect to.majelty ; confe- 
quently the greateft lords, excepting 
the neareft relations of the king, ftrip- 
ped themfelves of the rich drefs which 
they wore, or at leait covered it with 
one more ordinary, to fhew their hu- 
mility before him. All perfons on 
entering the hall of audience, and be- 
fore {peaking to the king, made three 
bows, faying at the firft, lord; at the 
fecond, my lord; and at the third, 
great lord. They {poke low, and with 
the head inclined, and received the 
anfwer which the king gave them by 
means of his fecretaries, as attentively 
and humbly as if it had been the voice 
of an oracle. In taking leave, no 
perfon ever turned his back upon the 
throne. 

The audience hall ferved,alfo for his. 
dining room. The table was a large 
pillow, and his feat a low chair, The 
table cloth, napkins, and towels were 
of cotton, but very fine, white, and 
always’ perfectly clean. The kitchen 

P2 utcniils 
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utenfils were of the earthen ware of 
Cholula; but none of theie things ever 
ferved him more than oace, as imme- 
diately after he gave them to one of 
his nobles. ‘I'he cups in which they 
prepared his chocol.tte, and other drinks 
ef the cacoa, were of gold, or fome 
beautiful fea-thell, or navurally-formed 
veffels curioutly varnithed. He had 
gold plate, but it was uled only oa 
certain feftivals, in the temple. The 
nuinber, and variety of aifhes at his 
table amazed the Spaniards who faw 
them. The conqueror Cortez, fays, 
that they covered the floor of a great 
hall, and that there were dithes of every 
kind of game, fith, fruit, and herbs 
of that couatry. Three or four hundred 
noble youths carried this dinner in 
form ; prefented it as foon as the king 
fat down to table, and immediately 
retired ; and that it might not grow 
cold, every difh was accompanied with 
its chafing-difh. The king marked 
with a rod, which he had in his hand, 
the meats which he chofe, and the rett 
were diltributed among the nobles who 
were in the anti-chamber. Before he 
fat down, four of the moft beautiful 
women of his feraglio, prefented water 
to hun to wath his. hands, and conti- 
nued ftanding afl the time of his din- 
ner, together with fix of his principal 
minifters, and his carver. 

As {oon as the king fatdon to table, 
the carver fhut the door of the hall, 
that none of the other nobles might 
fee him eat. The minifters ftood at a 
diftance, and kept a profound filence, 
unlefs when they made anfwer to what 
the king faid. The carver and the four 
women ierved the difhes to him, be- 
fides two others who brought him bread 
made of maize baked with eggs. He 
frequently heard mutic, during the 
tune of his meal, and was entertained 
with the humorous fayings of fome 
detormed men whom he kept ou: of 
mere ftate. He fhewed much tatisiac- 
twn in heariug them, and obferved 
that among¢t their jetts, ‘they frequent- 


ly pronounced fome important truth. 
When his dinner was over he took to- 
bacco mixed with liquid amber, in a 
pipe, or reed beautifully varnithed, 
and with the fmokt of it put himfelf 
to fleep. 

After having flepta little, ypon the 
fame low chair, he gave audience, and 
liftened attentively to all that was com- 
municated to him; encoyraged thoie 
who, from embarraffiment, were unable 
to {peak to him, and anfwered every 
one by his miniiters or fecretaries. Af- 
ter giving audience, he was entertained 
with mut:c, being myth delighted with 
heariag the glorious actious of his an- 
éettorsiung. At other times he amufed 
himielf with feeing various games 
played. When he went abroad, he 
was carried on the fhouldcrs of the no- 
bies in a litter covered with a rich ca- 
nopy, attended by 4 numerous retinue 
of courtiers; and wherever he pailed, 
every perfon ftopped with their eyes 
fhut, as if they feared to be dazzled 
with the fplendour of -majefty. When 
he alighted from the litter to walk on 
foot, they fpread carpets, that he 
might not touch the earth with his 
feet. 

The grandeur and magnificence of 
his palaces, houfes of pleafure, woods, 
and gardens, were corre{pondent to this 
majeity. The palace of' his refidence 
was a valt edifice of ftqne and lime, 
which had twenty doors to the publi¢ 
fquare and ftreets ; three great courts, 
in one of which was a beautiful foune 
tain, feveral halls, and more than a 
hundred chambers. Some of the apart: 
ments had walls of marble and othet 
valuable kinds of ftone. The beams 
were of cedar, cyprefs, and other ex- 
cellent woods, well finifhed and carved. 
Among the halls there was one fo large 
that, according to the teftimony of an 
eye-witnefs of veracity, it could con- 
tain near three thoufand people. Be- 
fides this palace, he had qthers, both 
within and without the capital. In 
Mexico, beiides the feraglio for his 


© The anonymous.conqueror, in his valuable relatian or narrative. He-faysalfo, that 
he went four diferent times :n:o that great palace, and ranged over it til he was faugued, 
buf could not tee it all. , F 
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avives, there was lodging for all his 
minifters and counfellors, and all the 
officers of his houfehold and court ; and 
alfo accommodation for foreign lords 
who arrived there, and particularly 
for the two allied kings. 
Two houfes in Mexico he appro- 
riated to animals; the one for birds, 
which did not live by prey ; the other 
for thofe of prey, quadrupeds, and 
reptiles. There were feveral chambers 
belonging to the firit, and galleries 
fupported on pillars of marble, all of 
one piece. Thefe galleries looked to- 
wards a garden, wiere, in the midft 
of fome fhrubbery, ten fifh-ponds were 
formed, fome of them frefh-water for 
the aquatic birds of rivers, and others 
of falt-water for thofe of the fea. In 
other parts of the houfe were all forts 
of birds, in fuch number and variety, 
as to itrike the Spaniards with wonder, 
who could not believe there was any 
fpecies in the world wanting to the 
collection. They were fupplied with 
the fame food which they fed upon 
while they enjoyed their liberty, whe- 
ther feeds, fruits, or infects. For thofe 
birds who lived on fith only, the daily 
confumption was ten Caftilian pefos of 
filh, (according to the teftimony of the 
conqueror Cortez, in his letter to 
Charles V,) which is more than three 
hundred Roman pounds. Three hun- 
dred men, fays Cortez, were employed 
ta take care of thole birds, befides their 
phyficians, who obfgrved their diftem- 
pers, and applied timely remedies. 
Of thofe three hundred men, fome pro- 
cured them their -food, others diftri- 
buted jt, others took care of their eggs 
at the time of their incubation, and 
others picked their plumage at certain 
feafons of the year; for, befides the 
pleafure which the king took in feeing 
fo great a multitude of animals colle¢t- 
ed together, he was principally careful 
of their feathers, not leis for the fake 
of the famous Mofaic images, than of 
the other works which were made of 
them. The hails and, chambers of 
thofe houfes, were fo many in number, 
as the conqueror above-mentioned at- 
tefts, that they could have accommo- 
dated two great princes with all their 
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retinue. This celebrated houfe was fi- 
tuated in the place where at prefent the 
great convent of St. Francis ftands. 

The other houfe appropriated to the 
wild animals, had a large and hand- 
fome court, with a chequered pave- 
ment, and was divided into various 
apartments. One of them contained 
all the birds of prey, from the royal 
cagle to the keitrel, and many indi- 
viduals of every {pecies. Thete birds 
were diftributed, according to their 
{pecies, in various fubterraneous cham- 
bers, which were more than feven feet 
deep, and upwards of feventeen ia 
length and breadth. The half of every 
chamber was covered with flat ftones ; 
and ftakes were fixed on the wall on 
which they might fleep, and be de- 
fended from rain. The other half of 
the chamber was only covered with a 
lattice, through which they enjoyed 
the light of the fun. For the fupport 
of theie birds, were killed, daily, near 
five hundred turkeys. In the fame 
houfe were many low halls filled with 
a great number of {trong wooden cages, 
in which, lions, tygers, wolves, coyo- 
too, and wild cats were confined, and 
all other kinds of wild beafts, which 
were fed upon deer, rabbits, hares, 
techichis, and other animals, and the 
inteftines of human facrifices, 

The king of Mexico not only kept 
all the {pecies of animals, which other 
princes do for ftate, but likewife fuch 
as by nature feemed exempted from 
flavery, namely, crocodiles, and fer- 
pents. The ferpents were kept in large 
catks or vefiels ; the crocodiles in ponds, 
which were walled round. There were 
alfo, various ponds for fihh, two of 
which are remaining, and ftill beauti- 
ful, in the palace of Chapoltepec, tw 
miles from Mexico. 

Montezuma, who was not fatisfied 
with having every fort of animal in his 
palace, alfo collected there all irregu- 
larly formed men, who either from the 
colour of their hair, or of their kin, 
or fome other detormity in their per- 
fons, were oddities of their {fpecies. A 
humour this, however, not unattended 
with beneficial confequences, as it gave 
maintenance to a number of miferab'e 

objects, 
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objeéts, and delivered them from the 
inhuman ‘inlults of their other fellow- 
creatures. 

Allhis palaces were furrounded with 
beautiful gardens, where there was 
every kind of beautiful flower, odori- 
ferous herb, and medicinal plant. He 
had, likewife, woods inclofed with 
walls, and furnifhed with varie:y of 
game, in which he frequently fported. 
One of thofe woods was upon an ifland 
in the jake, known at prefent, among 
the Spaniards, by the name of Pixon. 

Of all thefe palaces, ‘gardens, and 
woods, there is now remaining the 
wood of Chapoltepec only, which the 


Spanith viceroys have preferved for 
their pleafure. All the others were 
deitroyed by the conguerors. ‘They laid 
in ruins the mott magnificent buildings 
of antiquity, fometimes from an indii- 
creet zeal for religion, fometimes in 
revenge, or to make ufe of the mate- 
rials. They neglected the cultivation 
of the royal gardens, cut down the 
woods, and reduced that country to 
fuch a ftate,: the magnificence of its 
former kings could not now find belief; 
were it not confirmed by the teltimony 
of thofe who were the caufes of its an- 
nihilation. 


REFLECTIONS on NovEL WRITING. 


N° fpecies of compofition is more 
generally read by one clafs of 
readers, or more undervalued by an- 
other, than that of the Nove/. Its fa- 
vourable reception from the young, and 
the indolent, to whom the exercife of 
imagination is delightful, and the la- 
bour of thought is irkfome, need not 
be wondered at; but the contempt 
which it meets from the more refpec- 
table clafs of literary men, it may per- 
haps be intitled to plead that it does 
not deferve. Confidered in the ab- 
ftraét, as containing an intereiting re- 
lation of events, illuitrative of the man- 
ners and characters of mankind, it {ure- 
ly merits a higher ftation in the world 
of letters than is generally afligned it. 
If ic has not the dignity, it has at leaft 
molt of the difficulties of the Epic or 
the Drama. The condué of its fabie, 
the fuppert of its characters, the con- 
trivance of its incidents, and its de- 
velopement of the paflions, require a 
degree of invention, judgment, tate, 
and feeling, not much, if at all, in- 
ferior to thofe higher departments of 
writing, for the compofition of which 
a very uncommon portion of genius is 
fuppofed to be requifite. Thofe diffi- 
culties are at the fume time heightened 
by the circumilance, of this fpecies of 
writing being of ali others the moit 
open to the judgment ot the people ; 
becaufe it reprefents’ domettic fcenes 


and iituaiions in private life, in the 


execution of which any man may de- 
tect errors, and difcover blemithes, 
while the author has neither the pomp 
of poetry, nor the decoration of the 
ftage, to cover or to conceal ‘them. 

To this circumftance, however, may 
perhaps be imputed the degradation in- 
to which it has fallea.. As few en- 
dowments were neceflary to judge, fo 
few have been fuppofed neceflary to 
compoie a Novel; and all whofe ne- 
cellities or vanity prompted them to 
write, betool themfelves to a field, 
which, as they imagined, it required 
no extent of information or depth of 
learning to cultivate, but in which a 
heated imagination, or an excurfive 
fancy, were alone dufficient to fucceed ; 
and men of genius and knowledge, 
defpifing a province in which fuch com- 
petitors were to be met, retired from 
it in difguft, and left it in the hands of 
the unworthy, 

The effeéts of this have been felt, 
not only in the debafement of the Novel 
in point of literary merit, but in an- 
other particular itll more material, in 
its perverfion from a moral or inftruc- 
tive purpofe to one direétly the re-~ 
verfe. Ignorance and dullaefs are 
feldom long inoifenfive, but generally 
fupport their own native infignificance 
by an alliance with voluptuoufnefs and 
vice. 

Even of thofe few Novels which fu- 
perior men have written, it cannot al- 
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ways -be faid, that they. are. equally 
calculated, to improye as.to delight. 
Nor is this only to be-objected to fome 
who have been profeffedly leis fcrupu- 
lous in that particular; but I am atraid 
may be alfo imputed to thofe whofe, 
works were meant to convey no bad 


impreffion, but, on the contrary, were , 


intended to aid the caule of virtue, and 
to hold oug patterns of the moit exalted 
benevolence. 

Iam not, however, difpofed to car- 
ry the idea of the daagerous tendency 
of all Novels quite fo far as foe rigid 
moraliits have done. As promoting a 
certain refinement of mind, they, ope- 
rate like all. other works of genius 
and feeling, and have indeed a more 
immediate tendency to produce it 
than moft others, from their treating 
of thofe very fubjects which the reader 
will find around pim in the world, and 
their containing thofe very fituations ia 
which he himfelf may not improbably 
at fome time or other be placed. Thoie 
who object to them as inculcating pre- 
cepts, and holding forth examples, of 
a refinement which virtue does not re- 
quire, and which honefty is better with- 
out, do not perhaps fufficiently attend to 
the period of fociety whici produces 
them.. The code of morality mutt ne- 
ceflarily be enlarged in proportion to 
that flate of manners to which culti- 
vated eras give birth. As the idea of 
property made a crime of theft, as the 
invention of oaths made fal{chood per- 
jury ; fo the neceffary refinement in 
manners of highly-polifhed nations 
creates a Varicty of duties and offences, 
which men ia rader, and, it may be, 
(for I enter not into that queltion), 

: could never 


happier periods of fociety, 
have imagined. 

The principal danger of Novels, as 
forming a miflakea and pernicious fy{- 
tem of morality, feems to me to arife 
from that contra between one virtue 
or excellence and another, that war 
of duties which is to be found in many 
of them, particularly in that fpecies 
called the Sextinental. Thefe have been 
chiefly borrowed from our neighbours 
the French, whofe ftyle of manners, 


tyle 
and the very powers of whofe language, 
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give them a great advantage in the de- 
lineation of that nicety, that fubiilty 
of feeliag, thofe entanglements of de- 
licacy, which are fo much interwoven 
with the characters and conduét of the 
chief perforages in many of their mof 

celebrated Novels. In this rivalfhip 
of virtues and of dutjes, thoie are al- 
ways lixely to be preferred which in 
truth and reafon are fubordinate, and 
thofe to be degraded which ought to 
be paramount. The laft, being of that 
great cardinal fort which muit be com- 
mon, becaufe they apply tothe great 
leading reJations and circumitances of 
life, have an appearance lefs dignified 
and heroic than the others, which, as 
they come forth oaly on extraordinary 
occafions, are more apt to attra& the 
view and excite the admiration of be- 
holders. The duty to parents is con- 
trafted with the ties of friendfhip and 
of love ; the virtues of juftice, of pru- 
dence, of ceconomy, are ‘put in com- 
petition with the exertions of generofi- 
ty, of benevolence, and of compaffion : 
and even of thefe virtues of fentiment 
there are ftil] more refined divifions, in 
which the over-itrained delicacy of the 
perfons reprefented, always leads them 
to aé&t from the motive leaft obvious, 
and therefore generally the leaft rea- 
fonable. 

In the enthufiafm of fentiment there 
is much the fame danger as in the en- 
thufiafin of religion, of fubilituting cer- 
tain impulfes and feelings of what may 
be called a vifionary kind, in the piace 
of real practical duties, which in morals, 
as in theology, we might not im- 
properly denominate good works. In 
morals, as in religion, there are not 
wanting inftances of refined fentimen- 
talifts, who are contented with talking 
of virtues which they never prattife, 
who pay in words what they owe in 
actions; or perhaps, what is fully as 
dangerous, who open their minds to 
impreffions which never have any ef- 
fect upon their conduct, but are con- 
fidered as fomething foreign to and 
diftin& frem it. This feparation of 
conicience from feeling is a depravity 
of the moft pernicious fort; it eludes 
the itrongeft obligation to rectitude, it 

blunts 
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blunts the ftrongeft incitement to vir- 
tue ; when the ties of the firit bind the 
fentiment and not the will, and the 
rewards of the latter crown not the 
heart but the imagination. 

That creation of refined and fubtile 
feeling, reared by the authors of the 
works to which Iallude, has an ill ef- 
feét, not only on our ideas of virtue, 
but alfo on our eftimate of happinefs. 
That fickly fort of refinement creates 
imaginary, evils and diitrefles, and 
imaginary bleflings and enjoyments, 
which embitter the common difappoint- 
ments, and depreciate the common at- 
tainments of life. ‘This affects the tem- 
per doubly, both with refpeét to our- 
felves and others: with reipe¢t to our- 
felves, from what we chink ought to 
be our lot; with regard to others, 
from what we think ought to be their 
fentiments. It infpires a certain childith 
pride of our own fuperior delicacy, 
and an unfortunate contempt of the 
plain worth, the ordinary but ufeful 
occupations and ideas of thofe around 


us. 

The reproach which has been fome- 
times made to Novels, of exhibiting 
« fuch faultlefs moniters as the world 
ne’er faw,’ may be juft on the {core of 
entertainment to their readers, to whom 
the delineation of uniform virtue, ex- 
cept when it is called into ftriking fitua- 
tions, will no doubt be infipid. But 
in point of moral tendency, the op- 
pot charaéter is much more repre- 

enfible; I mean, that character of 
mingled virtue and vice which is to be 
found in fome of the beit of our Noyels. 
Initances will readily occur to every 


reader, where the hero of the per- 
formance has violated, in one page, 
the moft facred laws of fociety, to 
whom, by the mere turning of the leaf, 
we are to be reconciled, whom we are 
to be made to love and admire, for 
the beauty of fome humane, or the 
brilliancy of fome heroic action. It 
is dangerous thus to bring us into the 
fociety of Vice, though introduced or 
accompanied by Virtue. In the ap- 
plication to ourfelves, in which the 
moral tendency of all imaginary cha- 
raéters muft be fuppofe to confift, this 
nourifhes and fupports a very common 
kind of felf-deception, by which men 
are apt to balance their faults by the 
cnutideniet of their good qualities ; 
an account which, befides the fallacy 
of its principle, can fcarcely fail to be 
erroneous, from our natural propenfity 
to ftate our faults at their loweit, and 
our good qualities at their higheit 
rate. 

I have purpofely pointed my obfer- 
vations, not to that common herd of 
Novels (the wretched offspring of cir- 
culating libraries) which are defpifed 
for their infignificance, or profcribed 
for their immorality ; but to the errors, 
as they appear to me, of thofe admired 
ones which are frequently put into the 
hands of vouth, for imitation as well 
as amufement. Of youth it is effential 
to preferve the imagination found as 
well as pure, and not allow them to 
forget, amidift the intricacies of Senti- 
ment. or the dreams of Senfibility, 
the truths of Reafon, or the laws of 
Principle. 


EMENDATIONS in the Performance of the Charafier of HAMLET. 


To the Epiror of th Unitversar Macazine. 


SIR, 
HEN I was laf at Calcatta, 


in the year 1786, 1 was pre- 

fent at a performance of the tragedy 

of Hamlet, which afforded me uncom- 

mon pleafure. I will venture to fay, 

that, fince the days of the immortal 

Garrick, a more chafte performancs 
! 


than that of Hamlet has never been 
exhibited. ‘['o particularize its various 
merits would exceed the bounds of 2 
mifcellaneous article; but k cannot 
avoid mentioning fome traits, which 
ftruck me as altogether new. 

In the fcea&io where Hamlet folilo- 
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quizes on the dreadful intelligence juft 
communicated by the fpirit of his fa- 
ther, it has been the general practice 
of the player literally to fet down in 
a pocket-book, the material parts of 
the intelligence received. I will not 
pretend to fay, amidft the variety of 
editions through which this play has 
paffed, whether this was “the original 
fenfe of the author or not; but I will 
venture to affirm, that the idea of the 
Oriental Rofcius was infinitely more 
in nature. It may, I think, be pre- 
fumed, that 4is mgmory, from which he 
had juft declared he would ‘ wipe away 
all trivial fond records,’ would be re- 
tentive enough to preferve a fact of 
fach importance, without the adventi- 
tious aid of the tablets, which, I am 
of opinion, were moit happily and j ju- 
dicioufly exploded. 

In the cloet fcexe with the Queen, it 
is ufual for the Prince, when urging 
her impious defe€tion from his father, 
to take from his pocket the portraits of 
the two brothers, that he may ftrike 
her more forcibly with the contraf. 
But though this, too, has the fanétion 
ef cuftom, and has been uniformly 
perfued | by the beft performers, I mutt 
‘confefs that the innovation at Calcutta 
mei with my hearty appro} bation. In 
the old fyftem there is certainly much 
formality, and, I apprehend, fome 
impropriety, in fuppofing Hamlet to 


° doubled 


carry about him the portraits of two 
men, towards whom he is actuated by 
fuch different impreffiens; nor does 
the lapfe of time between the Queen’s 
meflage and the interview it produces, 
admit of his having provid ded them for 
the purpoie. Ithas been thought, and 
with apparent juitice, that as the fcene 
pafies in her majeity’s bed-chamber, 
both pictures were there fulpended. Be 
that as it may, the thought of the Ori- 
ental Rofcius effeStually obviated every 
objection, and gave an amiable colour- 
ing to the fcene, which, I believe, was 
perfectly original : he difcovers, as it 
were, by accident, the miniature of 
the inceituous Dane dangling from the 
neck of his enamoured fpoufe ; and 
plucking from his own bofom the pic- 
ture of his father, where he may be 


-moft naturally fuppofed to cherih it, 


defcants upon her depravity with re- 
ardour, as he either dwells 
with rapture on the godlike refemblance 
of the one, or views with deteftation 
the blafting vifage of the other. 

As the two winter theatres will be 
opened bY the time you can publith 
this, perhaps our bufkined heroes her? 
may deign to confider the propriety of 
an emendation, thus fuggefted by a 
Hamlet on the banks of the Ganges. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Brompton, 


S Rigi. rn P THEATRICUS. 
Cpt. Ss 17 7° 


4n Account of the Cuftoms and Manners of the prefent INHABITANTS 
of S¥RIA ; continued from page 94 of our la/i. 


III. The Bepourn Arass. 


HE Bedouin Arabs are a third 

wandering people in Syria, whom 
we have already found in Egypt. Of 
thefe I am now able to {peak with mi- 
nutenefs and precifion, having made a 
journey to one of their camps, near 
Gaza, and lived feveral days among 
them. 

When we treat of the Arabs, we 
fhould, in general, diftinguifh whether 
they are hufbandmen or fhepherds ; for 
this difference in their way of life oc- 


cafions fuch a great one in their genius 


and manners, that, with refpeét to each 
other, they become almoft foreign na- 
tions. The refident Arabs, attached to 
the fame foil, and fabject to regular 
governments, enjoy afocial fate, w hich 
very nearly refembles ours. Such are 
the inhabitants of Yemen, and the de- 
fcendants of thofe ancient conquerors, 
from whom the inhabitants of Syria, 
Egypt, and the Barbary flates, are 
almott entirely derived. But the wan- 
dering fhepherds having only a tran- 
fient intereftin the land, are perpetually 

migrating from one place t to anot her, 
and fabjea to no laws, have not th: 
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mode of exiftence obfervable in either 
polithed or favage nations. Thefe, 
therefore, merit our particular atten- 
tion; and of this divifion are the Be- 
douins, or inhabitants of the vaft de- 
ferts which extend from the frontiers 
of Pergia to Morocco. Although di- 
vided into independent tribes, often 
hoftile to each other, they may be ftill 
confidered as one nation. The fimi- 
larity of their language is an evident 
indication of this afhnity. The only 
ditference is, that the origin of the 
African tribes is poftersor to the con- 
queft of thefe countries by the Caliphs, 
or fucceffors of Mahomet, and, con- 
fequently lefs ancient ; while the tribes 
of the defert of Arabia, properly fo 
called, have deicended, trom the moft 
remote ages, by an uninterrupted 
fucceffion. Of thefe, as being more 


immediately connected with my tubject, - 


I mean totreat. To thefe the Orientals 
are accuftomed to appropriate the name 
of Arabs, as being the pureft, aswell 
as the moft ancient race. The term 
Bedacui is a kind of fynonimous ex- 
preflion, fignifying inhabitants of the 
Defert; and this term has the greater 
propriety, as the word Arab, in the 
ancient language of thefe countries, 
fignifies a folitude or defert. 

Tt is with reafon that the inhabitants 
of the defert boaft of being the pureit 
race of all the Arabian tribes: for they 
have never been conquered, nor have 
they mixed with any other people, by 
making conquefts. Thole, by which 
the general name of Arabs has been 
rendered famous, really belong only 
to the tribes of the Hedjaz and Yemen; 
but the natives of the interior country 
never migrated at the tune of the re- 
volution efieted by Mahomet; or if 
they had any fhare in it, it was con- 
fined to a tew individuals, detached 
by motives of ambition. Thus we find 
the prophet, in the Koran, continually 
Ryling the Arabs of the defert releis 
and infidels ; nor has fo great a length 
of time produced any confiderable 
change. On tc contrary, they ieem, 
in every refpe, to have retained their 
sep firaplicity and independence. 


Vhatever ancient hiitory has related of 


their manners, cuftoms, language, and 
even prejudices, is almoft minutely true 
to this day; and if it be confidered, 
moreover, that this unity of charater, 
for fo many ages, ftill fubfifts, even 
in the moft diitant fituations, that is, 
that the tribes moft remote from each 
other preferve an exact fimilarity, it 
mutt be allowed, that the circumflances 
which accompany fuch a peculiar moral 
ftate, are a very curious fubject of 
{peculation. ‘ 

In Europe, and particularly in its 
more civilized countries, where we have 
no examples of wandering people, we 
can {carcely imagine what can induce 
men to adopt a mode of life fo repug- 
nant to our ideas. We even conceive 
with difficulty whata defert is, or how 
it is poflible for a country to have in- 
habitants, if it be barren; or why it 
is not better peopled, if it be capable 
of cultivation. I have myfelf been 
perplexed with thefe difficulties ; and 
I fhall, therefore, examine more mi- 
nutely the faéts which can alone refolve 
them. 

There are two caufes for the wan- 
dering and paftoral life led by the fe- 
veral Afiatic nations. The firftis, the 
nature of the foil, which, being impro- 
per for cultivation, men are compel- 
led to have recourfe to fuch aniz‘ls, 
as are contented with the wild herbage 
of theearth. Where this herbage is but 
thia, a fingle animal will foon con- 
fume the produce of a great extent of 
ground, and it will be requifite to tra- 
verfe large tracts of land. Such is the 
cafe of the Arabs in the defert of Ara- 
bia, properly {0 called, and in that of 
Africa. 

But as tla foil does not univerfally 
deferve this charaéter, and, on the 
contrary, is cultivable, and even fer 
tile, in many places ; fuch asthe fron- 
tiers of Syria, Diarbeck, Natolia, and 
the greateit part of the diftrits fre- 
gueated by the’ Turcomans andKourdes ; 
we mutt confider Aadit as the fecond 
caufe. . But this habit feems to me only 
an effect of the political ftate of the 
country, fo that its primary caufe mutt 
be reicrred to the government itlelf. 
This opinion is daily tupportedby facts; 

for 
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for as often as the different wandering 
tribes find peace, fecurity, and a poi- 
fibility of procuring a futfictent fubfif- 
tence, in any one diftrit, they there 
take up their refidence, infeniibly a- 
dopt a fettled life, and apply them- 
felves to the arts of agriculture. On 
the contrary, when the oppreffion of 
the government drives the inhabitants 
of a village to extremity, they abandon 
their houfes, retire into the mountains, 
or wander in the plains, taking care 
to change their quarters often to avoid 
being furprifed. Itoften happens too, 
that individuals, who have turned rob- 
bers, in order to be emancipated from 
the laws, or from tyranny, unite and 
form little camps, maintain them- 
felves by arms, and augmenting, 
become new hordes and new tribes. 
It may, therefore, be afferted, that in 
cultivable countries, the wandering life 
originates in injuftice, or want of po- 
licy in the government ; and that the 
fettled and cultivating ftate is that-to 
which men are moft naturally inclined. 

The Arabs feem condemned to a 
wandering life, by the very nature of 
their deferts. ‘To form an idea of thefe 
deferts, the reader muit imagine a 
cloudlefs fky almoft perpetually inflam- 
ed; immenfe plains, without houfes, 
trees, rivulets, or hills, where the eye 
frequently meets nothing but one vaft 
and uniform horizon, like the fea, tho’ 
in fome places the ground is ftony and 
uneven. Almoft invariably naked, 
the earth exhibits nothing but a few 
wild plants, thinly {cattered, and foli- 
tary thickets, undifturbed but by ante- 
lopes, hares, locufts, and rats. Such 
is nearly the nature of the whole coun - 
try, which is 600 leagues long, and 
300 broad, and extends from Aleppo 
to the Arabian fea, and from Egypt to 
the Perfian gulf. 

In this prodigious exterft, however, 
the foil varies confiderably in different 
places. On the frontiers of Syria, for 
example, the earth is, in general, rich 
and even fertile. . It is the fame on the 
banks of the Euphrates ; but in the in- 
ternal parts of the country, and to- 
wards the fouth, it becomes white and 
chalky, as in the parallel of Damafcus ; 
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rocky, as in the Tih, and the Hed- 
jaz; and a pure fand, as to the eait- 
ward of the Yemen. This variety in 
the foil is productive of tome minute 
differences in the condition of the Be- 
douins. For inftance, in the more bar- 
ren countries, fuch as the detertof Suez, 
that of the Red Sea, and the interior 
of the Great Defert, called the Najd, 
the tribes are not only weak, but thin- 
ly fcattered. When the foil is mors 
fruitful, as between Damajcus and the 
Euphrates, they are more numerous, 
and Icfs remote from each other; and, 
laftly, in the cultivable diftricts, fuch 
as the Pachalic of Aleppo, the Hauran, 
and the vicinity of Gaza, the camps 
are very frequent and contiguous. In 
the former initances, the Bedouins are 
abfolute fhepherds, and fubfitt eatirely 
on the produce of their herds, and on 
a few dates, and the puip of fruits, 
which they eat, either juit gathered, 
or, dried in the fun, and reduced to a 
powder. In the latter, they fow fome 
land, and add cheefe, barley, and even 
rice, to their other focd. 

If we enquire into the caufes of the 
fterility and uncultivated ftate of the 
Defert, we find it principally to be at- 
tributed to the want of fountains and 
rivers, and, in general, of water. This 
want of water is itfelf occafioned by the 
nature of the country, which being 
flat, and deftitute of mountains, the 
clouds glide over its heated furface, as 
is the cafe with Egypt. They never reit 
there but in winter, when the coldnefs 
of the atmofphere prevents them from 
rifing, and diffolves them into rain. 
The nakednefs of the country is alfo 
another caufe of drought, the air, on 
that account, being more eatily heated, 
which compels the clouds to'rife. It is 
probable, that a change of climate 
might be effected, if the whole defert 
were planted with trees; as for ex- 
ample, with pine trees. 

The confequence of the winter rains 
is, that in thofe parts where the foil is 
good, as on the frontiers of Syria, a 
cultivation takes place very fimilar 
even to that of the interior of the coun- 
try; but as thefe rains neither pro- 
duce fprings nor durable itreains, the 
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inhabitants are fubjeét to the incon- 
venience of wanting water the whole 
fummer. To remedy this it is neceffary 
to have recourfe to the formation of 
wells, refervoirs, and cifterns, in which 
they collect their annual fupplies. Such 
works require money and labour, and 
are liable after all to a variety of acci- 
dents. War may deftroy in one day, 
the labour of many months, and the 
dependance of the year. A drought, 
which is but too common, may caufe 
the failure of a crop, and even a total 
want of water. It is true, that, by 
digging, it is to be found, almoit 
every where, from fix to twenty feet 
deep; but this water is brackith, as 
in all the defert of Arabia and Africa *; 
it is alfo frequently dried up, in which 
cafe thirit and famine fucceed ; and if 
the government does not interfere, the 
villages are abandoned, It is evident 
then, that agriculture muft_be very 
precarious in this country, and that 
under fuch a government as that of the 
Turks, it is fafer to lead a wandering 
life than to make a fettled habitation, 
and to depend, for fubfiftence, on the 
culture of the land. 

In thofe diitriéts where the foil is 
ftony and fandy, as in the Tih, the 
Hedjaz, and the Najd, thefe rains 
make the feeds of the wild plant fhoot, 
and revive the thickets, ranunculufes, 
wormwood, and kali. They form 
marfhes in the lower crounds, which 
produce reeds and grafs ; and the plain 
aflumes a degree of verdure. This is 
the feafon of plenty both for the herds 
and their mafters ; but on the return of 
the heats, every thing is parched up, 
and the earth, converted into a grey 
and fine duit, exhibjts nothing but dry 
ftalks, as hardas wood, an which nei- 
ther horfes, oxen, nor even goats can 
feed. In this ftate the defert would 
become uninhabitable, and muft be 
totally deferted, had not Nature formed 
en animal no lefs hardy and frugal than 
the foil is barren and ungrateful ; I 
mean the camel. No creature feems 
fo peculiarly adapted to its native cli- 


mate. We are irrefiitibly compelled 
to affirm, that the nature of the one 
has been fitted to that of the other by 
fome Wife Dijpofing Intelligence. Intend- 
ing the camel to dwell in a country 
where he can find little nourifhment, 
Nature has been {paring of her mate- 
rials in the whole of his conformation. 
She has not beftowed on him the plump- 
nefs of the ox, of the horfe, or of the 
elephant ; but, confining herfelf to 
what is ftriftly neceflary, the has given 
him a fmall head without ears, at the 
end of a long neck without flefh. She 
has taken from his legs and thighs 
every mufcle not abfolutely requilite 
for motion ; and, in fhort, has beftowed 
on his withered body only the veflels 
and tendons neceflary to conne¢t its 
frame together. She has furnifhed him 
with a itrong jaw, that he may grind 
the hardeft food; but left he fhould 
confume too much, fhe has contracted 
his ftomach, and obliged him to chew 
the cud. She has lined his foot with 
a lump of fleth, which, fliding in the 
mud, and being not at all formed 
for climbing, fits him only for a dry, 
level, and fandy foil, like that of Aia- 
bia ; fhe has likewife evidently deitined 
him to flavery, by refufing him the leait 
defence againft his enemies. Deftitute 
of the bull’s horns, the horfe’s hoof, 
the elephant’s tooth, and the itag’s 
fwiftnefs, how can the camel refift or 
avoid the attacks of the lion, the tyger, 
or the wolf? To preferve the fpecies, 
therefore, Nature has concealed him 
in the depth of thefe deferts, where the 
want of vegetables can attract no game, 
and whence the want of game repels 
every animal ofprey. Become domef- 
tic, he has rendered habitable the mott 
barren foil in the whole world. He 
alone fupplies all his. mafter’s wants. 
The milk of the female nourifhes the 
Arabs, under the varied forms of curds, 
cheefe, and butter; and they often 
feed upon their flefh. Slippers and har- 
nefs are made of the fkin; tents and 
clothing of the hair. Heavy burthens 
are conveyed by their means ; and whea 


* This faline quality is fo inherent in the foil, that it impregnates even the plants. All 
thofe of the defert abound in alkali and Glauber’s falts; but it is remarkable, that this falt 
wimuuihes as we approach the mountains, where it is icarcely obervable, 
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uin, the female 
camel fupplies that want by her milk, 
at no other expenfe, for fo many bene- 
fits, than a few (talks of brambles or 
wormwood, and the kernels of dates 
pounded. So great is the importance 
of the camel to the defert, that were 
it deprived of that ufeful animal, it 
mutt inevitably become uninhabited. 
The fituation in which Nature has 
thus placed the Bedouins, has made 
them a race of men equally fingular in 
their natural and moral qualities. This 
jingularity is fo ftriking, that even 
their neighbours, the Syrians, confider 
them as extraordinary beings ; particu- 
larly thofe tribes which dwell ia the 
depths of the deferts, fuch as the Anaza, 
Kaibar, Tai, and others which never 
approach the towns. In the time of 
Shaik Daher, when fome of their horfe- 
men came as far as Acre, they excited 
the fame curiofity there, asa vilit from 
the favages of America would among 
us. Every body viewed with furprite 
thefe men, who were more diminutive, 
meagre, and {warthy, than any of the 
known Bedouins. Their witheted legs 
were compofed of tendons only, and 
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had no calves. Their bellies feemed te 
cling to their backs, and their hair 
was frizzled almoit as much as that of 
the negroes. ‘They, on the other hand, 
were no le{s altonifhed at every thing 
they faw; they could neither conceive 
how the houfes and minarets could ftand 
upright, nor how men ventured tg 
dweil beneath tiem, and always in the 
fame {pot ; but, above all, they were 
in raptures on viewing the fea; nor 
could they comprehend what that defr¢ 
of water could be. When they were 
told of mofques, prayers, and ablutions, 
they afked what thofe words meant, 
and they enquired who were Mofes, 
Jefus Chrift, and Mahomet ; and why, 
as the inhabitants were not of feparate 
tribes, they followed different leaders? 

But we are not to imagine, that the 
Arabs of the frontiers are fo uninform- 
ed as thefe. Several {mall tribes that 
live in the interior parts of the coun- 
try, as in the valley of Beka, that af 
the Jordan, and in Paleftine, approach 
nearer to the peafants ; but thefe are 
defpifed by the others, who look upon 
them as baitard Arabs, and Rayes, ar 
flaves of the Turks. 

[To be continued. ] 





The Defizn of your ufeful Publication being to introduce, occaftonally, fuch Papers as 
ab fy g Pe tes 4 

oppear to de of Importance io the Community; I take the Liberty to propofe to 

your Confideration the following Effay « On the Inefiicacy of frequent Capital 


Condemnations.’ 


6 Meo: punifhment of offefiders a- 
gainit the laws has ever been 
confidered as a point at once delicate 
and interefting ; and fo important a 
branch of political government is this, 


_that from the infliction of it with too 


fevere or too lenient a hand, have 
proceeded effeéts, which, followed by 
a train of concurrent circumftances, 
have proved fatal to the interefts of 
whole nations. In tyrannical govern- 


ments, where the life of the fubjec is 
€itirely dependant on the capricious 
fincy of the Prince, and where the 


unhappy objet of difpleafure has no 





1 am, Sir, your conftaat Reader, 


J. T. 


opportunity of defence, no habeas cor- 
pus to appeal to, can it be matter of 
furprife, that the injured people raife 
tumults in the State, and are ready to 
fubmit to the victorious arms of any 
leader who but promifes them redrefs. 
It is our fingular privilege as Britons, 
that we enjoy a conftitution favourable 
to the rules of juftice and liberty, in 
a degree unknown toany of our neigh- 
bours, yet it muft be confeffed, that 
a few of our laws, and our criminal 
laws in particular, are not .always fo 
well adapted to anfwer their defign, 
as every friend to his country would 

defire, 
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defire. Theamazing increafe of wicked- 
nefs, efpecially in our manufacturing 
towns, is a proof of this, and loudly 
calls out, therefore, for the ferious 
confideration of the legiflature. The 
meafure feemingly adopted to prevent 
the growth of this evil 1s feverity, and 
capital condemnation. But does this 
anfwer the end propofed? Are not, by 
this means, fimilar punifhments obliged 
to be inflicted for crimes of a very dif- 
ferent magnitude? If death is the fure 
confequence of convicted theft or rob- 
bery, what then have you referved for 
murder? You can go no farther; fo 
that he, who urged, perhaps, to the 
deed, by the cries and neceflities of a 
family in diftrefs, procures them fub- 
fiftence by unlawful means, but who 
has ftill alive in his breaft fome feelings 
of humanity, muft undergo the fame 
fate with the wretch, who deftitute 
of every principle honourable to human 
nature, with premeditated malice, adds 
to his other crimes the dreadful guilt 
of murder. An unprincipled mind 
nothing can reftrain, but the fear of 
punifhment. When that is once loft, 
what will not a defperate criminal be 
urged to do, to free himfelf from the 
ditiiculties that furround him? On this 
account, therefore, it fhould feem high- 
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ly proper, that a mode of punifhment 
be adopted of a more equal and 
judicious nature. Befides, thofe en- 
trufted with the execution of the law, 
would do well to confider, that to take 
away the life of a tellow-creature, on 
any ground, is by no means a trifling 
or an indifferent affair. The divine 
law, * Whofoever fheddeth man’s 
blood, by man fhall his blood be 
fhed,’ is undoubtedly juft and reafon- 
able; but for any thing fhort of this, 
except in very few inftances, I am apt 
to think capital punifhments ought 
always to be avoided. Mr. Howard’s 
plan of folitary confinement feems to 
be admirably calculated to remedy the 
evils we have been {peaking of, and I 
am happy to hear, that in many places, 
vigorous exertions are making to for- 
ward the profecution of it. The ad- 
vantages of this {cheme, it is needlefs 
for me to enumerate. I will only add, 
in the general, that if the motives here 
advanced fhould have any weight, it 
would afford the moft lively pleafure 
to one who, though not engaged in 
the more a@ive fcenes, is however, he 
is confident, anxioufly folicitous for 
the welfare and happinefs of his fellow- 
creatures. 


ADVICE to TRAVELLERS. 


«« In our own climes, our vigorous youth were nurs’d, 
** And with no foreign education curs’d. 

*¢ Their Northern metal was preferv’d with care, 

«* Nor fent for foft’ning into hotter air. 

«« Nor did they, as now, from fruitl4{s travels come, 
«* With follies, vices, and difeafes home ; 

«* But in the full purity of health and mind 

«* Kept up the noble virtues of their kind.” 


Eware Of the infirmity of mof 
B travellers, who, camelion-like, 
change their humour and manners, as 
the regions vary through which they 
pafs. Mere mumicks, buffoons and 
apes; who place their excellency in 
imitating every thing they fee or meet 
with. Thus degenerating from them- 
felves, inftead of improving their minds 


Otway. 


in true {cience and wifdom, and harden- 
ing their bodies, to endure —, 
the injuries of the elements, with all 
the fatigues and contingencies of hu- 
man life, which are the chief ends of 
travelling, next to that of learning how 
to ferve our fovercign and our country 
in a more refined manner. 


THE 
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“THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 


NumMeB. 


XXVI. 


ON COLOURS. 


Colours are but the phantoms of the day, 

With that they’re born, with that they fade away ; 
Like beauty’s charms, they but amufe the fight, 
Dark in themfelves, tit] by refleétion bright ; 
With the fun’s aid to rival him they boaft, 

But light withdrawn, im their own fhades are loft. 


Ye enquiry, in my laft paper, in- 
to the nature and properties of 
light, leads me to confider next the 
admirable relations which the Deity has 
eftablifhed between light itfelf and the 
furfaces of different bodies, whence 
proceed the various phenomena of co- 
lours. 

Different are the opinions of anci- 
ent and modern authors, and of the 
feveral fe€ts of philofophers, with re- 
gard to the nature and origin of the 
phenomenon Co/cur. The moft popular 
opinion was long that of Ariftotle, who 
maintained colour to be a property re- 
fiding in the coloured body, and to 
exift independently of light. But to this 
doétrine is was objected, that the neck 
and feathers of a pigeon or a peacock, 
change their colours, accoyding to their 
pofitions. Thus Lucretius: 


Pluma columbarim quo pacto in fole 
videtur, &c. 
Lib. II. 800—S806,. 


The plumes that go around the pigeon’s 
head 

Sometimes look brifker with a deeper red; 

And then, in different pofitions feen, 

Shew a gay tky, all intermix’d with green: 

And {0 in peacocks tails, all fill’d with light, 

The colour varies with the change of fits. 
CREECH. 


It is now univerfally admitted, that 
colour is a property inherent in light, 
whereby, according to the different 
fizes and magnitudes of its parts, it 
excites different vibrations in the fibres 
of the optic nerve ; which, propagated 
to the fenforium, affect the miad with 

3 


Hucues 


different fenfations. Or colour may 
be defined a fenfation of the foul, ex- 
cited by the application of light to the 
retina of the eye; and different, as 
that light differs in the degree of its 
refrangibility, and the magnitude of 
its component parts. 

The philofophy of colours is not un- 
noticed by the Poets : Cowley, in par- 
ticular thus addreffes Light, in a beau- 
tiful hymn : 


All the world’s bravery, that delights oue 
eyes, 
Is but thy feveral liveries : 
Thou the rich dye on them beftow’it, 
Thy nimble pencil paint’ft the land{cape as 
thou go'ft. . 
A crimfon garment in the rofe thou wear’ft ; 
A crown of ttudded gold thou bear'ft ; 
‘The virgin lilies, in their white, 
Are clad but with the lawn of almott naked 
light. 


The violet, Spring’s little infant, ftands 
Girt in thy purple fwaddling-bands : 
On the fair tulip thou doft doat ; 
Thou cloth'ft it in a gay and party-colour’d 
coat. 


With flame condens’d thou doft thy jewels 


Xy 
And folid colours in it mix: 
Flora herfelf envies to fee 
Flowers fairer than her own, and durable 
as fhe. 


hus Thomfon, in his defcription 
of the rainbow : 

Refra&ted from yon eaftern cloud, 
Bettriding earth, the grand ethereal bow 
Shoots up immenté ;_ und every hue unfolds, 
In fair proportion renning from the red, 
Te whiers the vi'lct fades into the fky. 

Here, 








Here, awfu! Newton, the diffolving clouds 

Form, fronting on the fun, thy fhowery 
prifm ; 

And to the fage-inftru&ted eye unfold 

The various twine of light, by thee difclos’d 

From the white mingling maze. 


And more copioufly ftill, in his 
poem to the memory of that divine 
philofopher : 


Light itfelf, which every thing 
difplays, 

Shone undifcover’d, till his brighter mind 

Untwified all the thining robe of day ; 

And, from the whitening undiflinguifhed 
blaze, 

Colle&ing ev'ry ray into his kind, 

To the charm'd eye educed the gorgeous 
train 

Of parent-colours. Firft the flaming red 

Sprung vivid forth ; the tawny orange next ; 

And next delicious yellow ; by whole fide 

Fell the kind beams of all refrefhing green. 

Then the pure blue, that fwelle autumnal 





. fkies, 

Ethereal play’d; and then, of fadder hue, 

Emerged the deepen’d indigo, .as when 

The heavy-fkirted evening droops with froft. 

While the laft gleamings of refraéted light 

Dy’d in the fainting viclet away. 

Thefe, when the clouds diitil the rofy 
fhower, 

Shine out diftiné&t adown the watery bow ; 

While o’er our heads the dewy vifion bends 

Delightful, melting on the fields beneath. 

Myriads of mingling dyes from thefe refult, 

And myriads ftill remain ; infinite fource 

_ Of beauty, ever blufhing, ever new ! 


But from poetical illuftrations I fhall 
proceed to a more iminute difcuffion of 
this fubje&. A ray of light, falling 
upon a glafs prifm, breaks there, and 
is divided into feven principal rays, 
each of which bears its proper colour. 
The oblong image which this fort of 
refraétion produces, affords feven co- 
loured ftripes, diftributed in a regular 
order. The firft, reckoning from the 
upper part of the image, is red; the 
fecond, orange ; the third, yellow ; 
the fourth, green; the fifth, blue; 
the fixth, indigo ; the feventh, violet. 
Thefe ftripes do not glare ; but the 
eye paffes trom the one to the other by 
gradations or fhades. 

The rays which bear the higheft co- 
lours, asthe red, orange, and yellow, 
or thofe that break, refract, or curve 

2 
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the leaft in the prifm. ‘They are alfo 
fuch as refie& the firft, on inclining 
the inftrument. And hence it follows, 
that each ray has its effence or degree 
of refrangibrlity. If one of thefe rays 
are made to pafs through feveral prifms 
at the fame time, it will afford no new 
colours, but will conftantly retain its 
primitive colour. This is an invinci- 
ble proof of its immutability ; for co- 
Jours are not merely modifications arif- 
ing from refraction or reflection, but 
immutable properties, and fuch us be- 
long to the nature of the rays. 

If a lens be prefented to feven rays 
divided by the prifin, they will be re- 
united into a fingle ray, which will ex- 
hibit a round image of a fhining white. 


If only five or fix of thefe rays be taken, 


with the lens, it will produce but a 
dufky white. ‘Two rays only reunited, 
will afford a colour that partakes of 
both. A ftream of light, therefore, 
is a Clufter of feven rays, whofe re- 
union forms white, and the divifion of 
which produces feven principal and 
immutable colours. 

What then is the fource of that in- 
finite diverfity of colours, which caufes 
fuch variety in bodies, and embellifhes 
every part of our abode? From certain 
lamelle, or thin particles, that com- 
pofe the furface of bodies, and which 
are fo many little prifms, varioufly 
inclined, that break the light, and re- 
fle& different colours. Gold divided 
into very thin plates, appears blue, 
when oppofed to broad day-light. 
Thofe matters whieh corrode and iplit 
the mafs of parts, charge their com- 
plexions; and, confequently, the 
greater or lefs thicknefs of the lamellz 
or thin plates, contributes likewife to 
the diverfity of colours. 

Whence proceeds that beautiful 
azure that tinges the canopy of hea- 
ven ?—The ground of the heavens is 
black ; and this ground viewed through 
the body of air that furrounds us, mutt 
appear blue to us by tranfmiffion. 

Whence proceeds the fmiling ver- 
dure that adorns the fields, and de- 
lights the eye?—'The lamelle of the 
furface of plants are, made and dif- 
pofed in fucha manner, that they emit 

only 
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only green rays, whilft they afford a 
free pafiage to other rays. If green 
more particularly pleafe the fight, it 
is becaufe it holds an exaé&t medium 
between the feven principal colours. 
Eut who can be infenfible of the care 
which nature has taken to depart from 
uniformity in this cafe, by multiply- 
ing the fhades of green into fuch an 
infinite variety. Some writers of great 
diftinction have made it an argument 
for Provideace, that the whole earth is 
covered with green rather than with 
any other colour, as being fuch a right 
mixture of light and fhade, that it 
comforts and ftrengthens the eye, in- 
ftead of weakening and grieving it. 
Tie poets, therefore, apply to this 
particular color the epithet cheerfud ; 
and by Thomfon it is thus beautitully 
apoitrophized : 





Gay Green ! 

Thou fmiling Nature’s univerfal robe ! 
Dnited light and fhade! where the fight dwells 
With growing ilrength, and ever new de ight! 


The rainbow, that beautiful phe- 
nomenon, difplays at once all the co- 
lours of the prifm. How enchanting 


are the beauty and vivacity ofits fhades ! 


One might imagine that Nature mutt 
have. been at a vaft expenfe to form 
fuch a magnificent arch ; but Philofo- 
phy teaches us, that fome drops of 
water, on which the light breaks and 
reflects in different angles, are the fole 
caufe of the glorious {pectacle. 

What fplendour in the gliding of 
fome infects! What a richnels in the 
fcales of fifhes! Nature, always mag- 
nificent in defign, but frugal in exe- 
cution, produces thefe brilliant deco- 
rations with little goft. She applies 
only a brown and pretty thin fkin on a 
whitith fubftance : this fkin performs 
the office of varnish to our gilded fkins: 
it modifies the rays which iffue trom 
the furface it covers. Thefe obferva- 
tions have been extended alfo to the 
leaves of plants, the enamelling of 
flowers, and to the colouring of fruits. 
In a word, the nature, origin, and 
properties of colours, in all their in- 
finite varieties, would afford inexhau- 
ftible fubje&s of contemplaticn ; curi- 


ous to the f{peculative enquirer, and 
inftructive to the virtuous philofopher. 

I fhal: conclude this philofophical 
difquifition with fome moral refleAions 
from an elegant writer, who adduces 
the beauty io apparent in the whole 
creation, as an argument of the be- 
nignity of the Great Creator to man- 
kind. «* He has made every thing 
that is beautiful in all other objects 
pleafant,or rather has made fo many ob- 
jects appear beautiful, that he might 
render the whole creation more gay 
and delightful. He has givei almoit 
every thing about us the power of 
raifing an agreeable idea in the ima- 
gination : fo that it is tapi for 
us to behold his works wit#®coldnefs 
or indifference, and po gcd fo many 
beauties without a fect {fatisfaction 
and complacency. Things would make 
but a poor appearance to the eye, if 
we faw them oaly in their proper 
figures and motions. And what rea- 
fon can we affign for their exciting ia 
us many of thofe ideas which are dif- 
ferent from any thing that exifts in the 
objects themfeives, (for fuch are light 
and colours) were it not to add fuper- 
numerary ornaments to the univerfe, 
and make it more agreeable to the 
imagination ? We are every where en- 
tertained with pleafing fhows and ap- 
paritions, we difcover imaginary glo- 
ries in the heavens and in the earth, 
and fee fome of this vifionary beauty 
poured out upon the whole creation ; 
but what a rough un‘ightly ketch of 
nature fhould we be entertained with, 
did all her colouring difappear, and 
the feveral diftinétions of light and 
fhade vanifh? In fhort, our fouls are 
at prefent delightfully loft and bewil- 
dered in a pleating delufion; and we 
walls about like the enchanted hero in 

romance, who fees beautiful caftles, 
wocds, and meadows; and, at the 
fame time, hears the warbling of birds, 
and the purling of ftreams; but, upon 
the finifhing of fome fecret fpell, the 
fantaitic fcene breaks up,’ and the dil- 
coniclate knight finds himfeif on a bar- 
ren heath, or in a folitary defert. It 
is not improbable but fomething like 
this may be the ftate of the foul after 


its 
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its firft feparation, in refpeét to the 
Images it will receive _ n matter ; 
although, indeed, the ideas of colours 
are 1o pleafing and b 1 in the 
imaginat ion, that itis pofible 

will not bed deprives d of y 
haps find the m excited by fome other 
Occaiiona il caufé, as they are, at pre- 
fent, by the differe: unprefiions of the 
fubile matter on the or gans of iight.’”” 


Thefe refletions, which difcover fach 


a delicate fenfibility to the beauty of 


nature, and which contain fach a hap- 
py illuftration of the author’s idea, are 
grounded upon the doctrine of Mr. 
Locke, that light and colours, as ap- 
prehended 4 the imagination, are 
only ideas ™h the mind, and not guall- 
den that have any exiltence in mutier. 


CHARACTER of Quen ELIZABETH- 


In our laf Meg 
of Mary Queen of Scots. Lis nec 
of Elizabeth ; ** one of the mot enlighr 
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Je upon a_ neighbouring 
throne. England was then governed 
by Elizabeth. Her character was dif- 
ferent irom Mary’s. Inall the itronger 
and deeper lineaments of the mind, it 
was much fuperior. But it was much 
inferior alfo, in all the amiable, the 
€lczant, and the dignifie d graces of 
the heart and und erit: indine. With a 
turn of religion, whic h gave € -he ra predi- 
Ie&tion for proteitantifi ihe could 
have induced herf lf, I fear, either to 
Continue the idolatrous d oe of 
popery; to adopt t the manly fervice of 
the church of Lag! ind, or to take up 
the wild worthip of the puritans, juit 


as the fcale of herintcreft had ftrongly 


inclined. The voice of her fubjecis 
was for the fecond. She, therefore, 
became a mother to religion and the 
church. Yet her regard for either was 
not fufficicnt to k her from acts of 
oppreilion to the one, and trom deeds 
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many, who have virtue e: rough to ftar tle 
at an open ku wery, under the dioni- 
fied appell ition of necefiity. But jet 
us not injure our hearts, by impofing 
upon our u iderilazndiags. Difhoneit 
God never did, 
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laboured trains of mifery, a and confider- 
ed themfelves as the wile and u 
ligent {pi rits of the creation, who fat - 
their orbs, prefided ove r their elemen " 
and regulated the movements of 
with their fingers. They knew not, 
that-they were thus making theimfeives 
the very demons of vengeance toall within 
the {phere of their activity. ‘T 
flected not, that hiftory would 
break through the clouds, in which they 
had wrapped themfelves up for 
mifc us purpofes, and 
in their fiend-like op 
gazeofmen. A id while the 
of Elizabeth were : appli auding ti 
tagems oi policy 9 which fhe Was prac- 
ting upon the ftates around them ; 
d were enjoying their iucceis, in the 
tranqui illity of their own country, and 
a the diitraCtions of others ; they weie 
fit ttle aware, that the hour was foon ‘o 


hey re- 


in time 
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eration $s to “te 


fubie 


come, when by the jut retributions cf 


an indignant Providence, tbofe ftat:s 
fhould play back upon us the ftratagen s 
which 
fhould foment diiturbances among is 
by the fame arts of unhallowed wiidom, 
fhould triumph over us with an equ.] 
fuccefs from them, and fhould heip to 
Work us up D into all the frenzy of fana- 
tics, and into all the infanity of regi- 
cides. May the ftroag and awiul re- 
taliation be a lefion of national wifdom 
for ages. 

lizabeth, however, had fome {pe- 
cial grounds cfanimolity againit Mary. 
The latter had rene fuch as it was, to 
the throne This was na- 
turally preferred by tl e prejudices of 
the papilts, to the right of E lizabeth 
herielf. Mary had even affumed ‘the 
arms and appellation of Queen of Eng- 
jand, when fhe was Qucen of J’ra ice. 
And though fhe had forborne to take 
them ever fince fhe became her own 
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daughter of Henry! She carried the 
impreffion of his mind ftrongly ftamped 
upon hers. She particularly did fo on 
this occafion. She had 4er guits of ill- 
will. She had 4er freaks of tyranny. 
She equally {facrificed the grand lines of 
the conftitution to them. She even 
proceeded farther in. both, than ever 
Henry did. She had it once enaéted 
indirelly, but plainly, by a law, that 
the crown fhould be worn after her 
death by her natural ifue ; a defigna- 
tion of her offspring, that in its ordizary 
import comprehends equally the fpuri- 
ous and legitimate, and in its /egal 
acceptation peculiarly means the {pu- 
rious. She even prohibited any of her 
fubjefts, by the terror of fevere penal- 
ties in the law, from intimating in any 
manner or form, who was the next 
heir to the crown after her death, ex- 
cept it was her xaturel iffue.* She even 
died at lait, though fhe had no iffue at 
all, without fettling who was to fucceed 
her; leaving the conftitutional heirs 
of the throne under the ban of a prohi- 
bitory law, fuffering no others to be 
appointed, and refigning up the nation 
to all the horrors of acivilwar. Thefe, 
indeed, the good fenfe of the nation 
happily prevented. With one concur- 
rent voice they broke through the pro- 
hibitory law. ‘They did what Elizabeth 
fhould have done. ‘They called the 
conftitutional heirs to the throne. But 
Elizabeth mult have meant the reverie 
of all this. She meant to leave ¢ her 
good people’ that woril of all political 
calamities toa nation, an unfettled fuc- 
cefiion ; fhe mutt have forefeen ail the 
rifing evils of it, yet fhe ftill left it. 
She left it as a legacy of mifchief atier 


her death. Though counfelled by her 
parliaments, and entreated by her 
people, fhe ftill perfifted in her obfti- 
nacy of not afcertaining the fucceffion. 
She even did worfe. She prepared the 
way for additional pretenders to the 
crown, from any real or afferted baf; 
tards of her own. She thus did all fhe 
could do in her life to make England, 


A ftage 
To feed contention in a lingering aét. 


And it is therefore the lefs to be won+ 
dered at, that fhe perfecuted a woman, 
who was her coulin by blood and her 
heir by right, ecau/z fhe was her coufin 
and her heir. 

But there was fill another motive, 
and of as hotftile a nature as any before, 
and perhaps more powerful than any, 
in the conduct of Elizabeth to Mary.* 
The former could not be content with 
the great fuperiority which fhe had over 
the latter, in a hardy vigour of under- 
ftanding, in a deep knowledge of the 
world, and in the myfterious refine- 
ments of policy, in the itrength of her 
nation, and in the fplendour of her 
government. She muit arrogate a fu- 
— too, in the very orb in which 

ary fhone fo tranfcendently. She 
muft triumph over her in beauty, in 
dancing, and in drefs ; in thofe very 
accomplifiments, which give the {ex 
fuch an influence upon us, but in which 
we never think of rivalling them. Eliza- 
beth was a maz in moit other refpects. 
She fhould have been peculiarly one in 
this. But the womanly part of her 
predominated here over the manly. 
And the, who could dex her generals 
upon occafion, coukl not bear to be 





~*~ 
* Statutesat large, 13°. c. x. f. 2,and Camden Tranf. 167, and Orig. 205. This was 
in. 3571. But at the tresty which was held in 1570 between Mary and Elizabeth, it was 


ipecified by the Jatter, the 


demile without ANY iffue” 


hat the former fhould fucceed to the tlirone, * in cafe of Elizabeth's 
Mary altered the limitation thus, § without LAWFUL iffue.” 


Aod Elizabeth would agree only to have it altered thus, ¢ w:thout iffue By A LAWFUL 


HUSBAND. 


(Guthry’s Scotch Hift. vii. 299, and 368.) This remarkable faé&, whch 


was ond to the law, fhews us, in union with it, the firmnefs of audacity with which 
Elizabeth purfued her purpofes upon the ‘ucceffion. She tried at firft to make way for ANY 
iffue. She then adhered refolutely to any by @ law/ul bufband, becaufe the could cure the 


battardy by a marriage. 


And hhe at Jatt {poke out with more than her original explici'nels, 


= out even to her parlisment, and had her natural iffue by name rendered capable of 
ucceeding her. Indeed, the exittence of fuch a Jaw as this upon our flatute book, isa full 
proof of the etfrontery of Elizabeth in vice, and of the obfequioulnefs of the nation in 
mounneis ; and the law iif fands as a ftrong note of infamy upon both, at prefent. 
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furpaffed in accomplifhments purely 
feminine, by the moft handfome, the 
mot graceful, and the moft improved 
princefs of her age*. 

All united to make Elizabeth an 
enemy to Mary. As a queen, and as 
a woman ; as actuated by political jea- 
loufies, as ftimulated by perfonal hu- 
mours ; and as impelled by female va- 
nities ; fhe became at firft a pretended 
friend to betray her, and fhe appeared 
at laft an open enemy to dettroy her. 
She lavithed all her arts of deception 
upon her. She then found herielt fo 
entangled in the ftrings of her own 
nets, that fhe could not either retreat 
or advance: and fhe thought herfelf 
obliged in the end, for the iake of her 
own fecurity, to terminate in defpera- 
tion, what fhe had commenced in jea- 
loufy.—She ‘arraigned a Queen of 
Scotland before a tribunal of Englifh 
nobles ; fhe thus fet an example, in- 
famous in itfelf, pernicious to focicty, 
and peculiarly pernicious and infamous 
to her own country, of having a 
fovereign condemned to the block by 
fubje&ts : fhe urged her meaner de- 
pendents upon af/affinating Mary, that 
fhe might not behead her, but fhe found 
even their confciences revolting at the 
villainous intimation. She then figned 
the bloody warrant with her own hand. 
She could be wantonly jocular at doing 
it. She could pretend to recall it, 
when it had been fent away. She could 
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pretend to lay the guilt of it upon her 
fecretary’s head. She could yet deay 
to Mary for ever, what was never de- 
nied to the meanett criminal before, 
the favour of having a clergyman of 
her own communion to attend her. 
She could point her perfecution againft 
the foul, as well as the body, of Mary. 
And at length the tamed her conicience 
with one of the fouleit murders, that 
the annals of earth can produce ; then 
felt herfelf almoft petrified with horror, 
at the related execution of what fhe 
had commanded ; felt herielf peculiarly 
haunted, at the clofe of lite, with the 
frightful image of the deed which the 
had committed ; and killed herielf at 
lait with a iullen bravery of melan- 
choly, the molt extraordinary that is 
to be met with in hiftory +. Hear this, 
all ye who are tempted by the tolici- 
tations of artifice, -to leave the line of 
rectitude, and to violate the laws of 
coufcience. Ye will be dreadfully 
breaking in upon your bofom-peace by 
the dec One enormity is fure to 
lead you to another. Ye will feel your- 
felves, at the end of all, furrounded 
with your own. ilratagems, encircled 
with your own inares, and bound fait 
in the very centre of your own defigns. 
And ye will then, like the wretched 
Elizabeth, fancy yourfelves compelled 
to cut your way through them, with 
crimes, with horror, and with damn2- 
tion atttending upon you f. 


* See that very curious paffage in Melvill’s Memoirs, which is fo pregnant with intel. 


ligence concerning this under part of Elizabeth’s character, p. 49—51. 


See alfo 6g5-—70, 


And in p. 49, we have another touch, of a ftill more retired part of her charaSter, which 


has been equally unnoticed. 


© The queen, my miftrefs,” fays Me'vill, * had inftru&ed 


me to leave matters of gravity fometimes, and ca/i in merry purpo/es, \ck othaewile I thould 
be wearied ; /he being cell informed of that queen's natural temper. 

+ Camden Tranf. 279 and 368. Orig. 336 andj439. 

t The very extraordinary melancholy of Elizabeth has been attributed, by what I may 





furely call the injudicioufnefs of hiftory, to her pardon. of T.yrone, to her putting Effex ta 
death, or to the obferved indifference of her people concerning her declining health. But 
theie are reafons apparently of too frivolous a nature, for the production of fuch a wonder- 
ful effe&t. And I have, therefore, referred it to the only incident of her reign, which can 
be confidered as any way adequate to it ; and which indeed feems naturally to prepare the 
refleting mind, for fuch a dreadful counterpart at lait. 
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Mifcellaneous ANECDOTES of the lote Dr. JouNson, and others, 
Concluded from Page 81, of our laff. 


Upon my calling on him for direc- 
tions to proceed, he told me, that his 
father, in the courie of his trade of a 
bookfeller, had become ba ikrupt, and 
that Mr. William Innys had affiited 
him with money or credit to continue 
his bufinefs —* This,’ faidhe, « I con- 
fider as an obligation on me to be 
grateful to his defcendants, and I 
therefore mean to give 200. to his re- 
prefentative.’——He then meditated a 
devile of his houfe at Lichfield to the 
corporation of that c:ty for a charitable 
ufe ; but, it being freehold, he jaid, 
© I cannot live a twelve-month, and the 
laft itatute of mortmain* ftands in the 
way; I muft, therefore, think of ome 
other difpofition of it.’-———His next 
confideration was, a provilion fori‘rank, 
concerning the amount whereof {| found 
he had been confulting Dr. Brockelfby, 
to whom he had put this queition— 
€ What would be a proper annui 
bequeath to a favourite { 
The doctor anfwered, that the circum- 
ftances of the matter were the true 
meafure, and that, in the cafe of a 
nobleman, sol. a year was deemed an 
adequate reward for many years’ faith- 
ful fervice. —~—‘ Then, hall I,’ faid 
Johnfon, * be nobilifimus; for, I 
mean to leave Frank 7ol. a year, and 
I defire you to tell him fo.’ — And now, 
at the making of the will, a devife, 
equivalent to fuch a provilion, was 
thereia inferted. The refidue of his 
eftate and _effeéts, which took in, tho’ 
he intended it not, the houfe at Lich- 
field, he bequeathed to his executors, 
in truft for arelig:ous affociation, which 
it is needlefs to detcribe. 

Having executed the will with the 
neceflary formalities, he would have 
coine home, but being preffed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Strahan to ftav, he confented, 
and we all dined together. Towards 
the evening, he grew chearful, and I 


c 
c 
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nnt 
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having promifed to take him in my 
coach, Mr. Strahan and Mr. Ryland, 
would accompany him home, In ihe 
way thither he appeared much at eaie, 
and told ttories. 

Sunday 28th. I faw him abou: noon; 
he was dozing; but waking, he found 
himielf in acircle of his friends. Upoa 
opening his eyes, he faid, that the 
proipect of his diffolution was tery 
terrible to him, and addreffed himielf 
to us all, in nearly thele words: * You 
fee the ftate in which Iam; co icing 
with bodily pain and mental difiraction: 
while you are in health and ftrength, 
labour to do good, and avoid evil, if 
ever you hope to‘efcape the diitrefs 
that now opprefles me.’-—A litile 
while after,—I had, very early in my 
lite, the feeds of goodnefs in me: [ 
had a love of virtue, and a reverence 
for religion; and thefe, I trait, have 
brought forth in me fruits mect for re- 
pentance ; and, if I have repented as 
T ought, Iam forgiven. I have, at 
times, entertained a loathing of iin 
and of myfelf, particularly at the be- 
ginning of this year, when I had the 
profpect of death before me ; and this 
has notabated when my fears of death 
have been lefs; and, at thefe times, I 
have had fuch rays of hope shot into 
my foul, as have almoft pertuaded me, 
that I am in a ftate of reconciliation 
with God.’ 

zgth. Mr. Langton, who had fpent 
the evening. with him, reported, that 
his hopes were increaied, and that he 
was much cheared upon being remind- 
ed of the general tcadency of his writ- 
ings, and of his example. 

30th. I faw him in the evening, and 
found him chearful. Was informed, 
that he had, for his dianer, eaten 
heartily of 2 French duck pie and a 
pheafant. 

Dec. 1. He was buted in deftroy- 


* Viz. 9 Geo. 2. cap. 35, which ens&ts, that no lands, tenements, &c. fhall be civen 
to any bodies politic, unleis by deed indented, made twelve menths,. at leait, before the 


death of the donor, 
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ing papers.— Gave to Mr. Langton 
and another perion, to fair copy, iome 
tranflations of the Greek epigrams 
which he had made in the preceding 
nights, and tranicribed the next morn- 
ing, and they began to work on 
then. 

3d. Finding his legs continue to 
fwell, he fignified to his phyticians a 
ftrone defire to have them {carified, 
but they, unwilling to put him to pa in, 
aid fearing a mortification, dec} ‘lined 
He afierwards confuited 
performed the 








adviling it. 
his furgeon, and he 
operation On one leg. 





4th. I vitit {carification, 
made yeiierday in his 1 leg, appeared 
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that haunted his imagination. 

sth. Being Sunday, I communica- 
ted with him and Langton, and 
other of his friends, as many as nearly 
filled room. Mr. S:rahan, who 
was conitant ia his attendatr on 
him throughout his i illneis, performed 
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th eonice. Previous to reading tne ex- 
hortation, Johnion knelt, and, with a 
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‘hope, and the eulargement of my 
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* the multitude of my offences. 
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my friends, have mercy upon all 
‘men. Support me by the grace of 
“thy holy ipirit in the d; 


nefs, and at tic 
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tion, to inferta devife to his executors 
of the houwfe at Lichfield, to be fold 
for the benefit of certain of his rela: 
tions, a bequelt of fundry pecuniary 
and {peciiic legacies, a provifion for 
the annuity of 701. for Francis, and, 
after all, a devile of all the reft, re- 
fidue, and remainder of his eftate and 
effeéis, to his executors, in truft for 
the faid Francis Barber, his executors 
and adminiftrators; and, having dic- 
tated accordingly, Johnfon executed 
and publithed it as a codicil to his 
will*. 

He was now fo weak as to be unable 
to kneel, and lamented, that he muft 
pray fitting, but, with an effort, he 
placed himtelf on his knees, while Mr. 
Strahan repeated the Lord’s prayer. 
During the whole of the evening, he 
was much compofed and refigned, Be- 
ing become very weak and helplefs, it 
was thought neceflary that a man 
fhouid watch with him all night; and 
one was found in the neighbourhood, 
who, for half a crown a night, under- 
took to fit up with, and 2fiitt him. 
When the man had left the room, he, 
in the prefence and hearing of Mr. 
Strahan and Mr. Lancton, afked me, 
where I meant to bury him. I anfwer- 
ed, doubtlefs, in Weitminiter-abbey : 
« If,’ faid he, ¢ my executors think it 
proper to mark the {pot of my inter- 
ment by a ftone, let % be fo placed as 
to protect my body from injury.’ I 
affured him it fhould be done. Before 
my departure, he defired Mr. Lang- 
ten to put into my hands, money to 
the amount of upwards of 100]. witha 
direction to keep it till called for. 

roth. This day at noon I faw him 
‘again. He fzid to me, that the male- 
nurfe to whofe care I had committed 
him. was wafit for the office. ‘* He 
is,’ faid he, ‘ an idiot, as aukward as 
a turnipit juit put into the wheel, and 
as fleepy as a dormoute.’? Mr. Cruik- 
fhank came into the room, and, Iook- 
ing on his fcarified leg, faw no fign of 
a mortification. 

11th. At noon, I found him dozing, 
and would not difturb him. 

12th. Saw him again ; found him very 
weak, and as he faid, unable to pray. 
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13th. Atnoon, I called at the houfe, 
but went not into his room, being told, 
that he was dozing. I was further in- 
formed by the fervants, that his appe- 
tite was totally gone, and that he could 
take no fuftenance. At eight in the 
evening, of the fame day, word was 
brought me by Mr. Saftres, to whom, 
in his laft moments, he uttered thefe 
words, * Jam moriturus,’ that, at a 
quarter pait feven, he had, without a 
groan, or the leaft fign of pain or un- 
eaftnefs, yielded his fait breath. 

At eleven, the fame evening, Mr. 
Langton came to me, and, in anago- 
ny of mind, gave me to underftand, 
that our friend had wounded himfelf 
in feveral parts of the body. I was 
fhocked at the news ; but, upon being 
told that he had not touched any vital 
part, was eafily able to account for an 
action, which would elfe have given 
us the deepelt concern. The fact was, 
that conceiving himfelf to be full of 
water, he had done that, which he had 
often folicited his medical affiitants to 
do, made two or three incifions in his 
lower limbs, vainl: hoping for fome 
relief from the flux that might follow. 

Early the next morning, Frank 
came to me; and, being defirous of 
knowing all the particulars of this tranf- 
action, | interrogated him very ftri¢tly 
concerning it, and received from him 
anfwers to the following effect : 

That, at eight in the morning of. 
the preceding day, upon going into 
the bed-chamber, his maiter, being 
in bed, ordered him to open a cabinet, 
and give him a drawer in it ; that he 
did fo, and that out of it his mafter 
took a cafe of lancets, and choofing 
one of them, would have conveyed it 
into bed, which Frank, and a young 
man that fat up with him, feeing, they 
ieized his hand, and intreated him not 
to do a rath action: he faid he would 
not ; but drawing his hand under the 
bed-clothes, they faw his arm move. 
Upon this, they turned down the 
clothes, and faw a great effufion of 
blood, which foon ftopped—That foon 
after, he got at a pair of fciffars that 
lay in a drawer by him, and plunged 
them deep in the calf of each lee— 
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e Varting of Hector and e Andromache. 
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That. immediately they fent to Mr. 
Cruikfhank, and the apothecary, and 
they, or one of them, drefled the 
wounds—That he then fell into that 
dozing which carried him off.—That 
it was conjectured he loit eight or ten 
ounces of blood ; and that this effufion 
brought on the dozing, though his 
pulfe continued firm till three o’clock. 

That this a€t was not done to haften 
his end, but to difcharge the water 
that he conceiyed to be in him, I have 
not the leaft doubt. A dropfy was 
his difeafe ; he looked upon himieif as 
a bloated carcafe ; and, to attain the 
power of eafy refpiration, would have 
undergone any degree of temporary 
pain. He dreaded neither punctures 
nor incifions, and, indeed, defied the 
trocar and the lancet: he had often 
reproached his phyficians and furgeon 
with cowardice ; and, when Mr. Cruik- 
fhank {carified his leg, he cried out— 
* Deeper, deeper ;—I will abide the 
¢onfequence : you are afraid of your 
reputation, but thatis nothing to me.’ 
To thofe about him, he faid,— * You 
all pretend to love me, but you do net 
love me fo well as I myfelf do.’ 

I havé been thus minute in recording 
the particulars of his laft moments, 
becaufe I wifhed to attraét attention 
to the conduct of this great man, under 
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the moft trying circumftances human 
nature is fubje&t to. Many perfons 
have appeared poffeffed of more fere- 
nity of mindin this awful fcene ; fome 
have remained unmoved at the diffolu- 
tion of the vital union; and, it may 
be deemed a difcouragement from the 
fevere practice of religion, that Dr. 
Johnfon, whofe whole life was a pre- 
paration for his death, and a conflict 
with natural infirmity, was difturbed 
with terror at the profpeét of the grave. 
Let not this relax the circumfpection, 
of any one. It is true, that natural 
firmnefs of fpirit, or the confidence 
of hope, may buoy up the mind to the 
laft; but, however heroic an undaunt- 
ed death may appear, it is not what 
wé fhould pray for. As Johnfon lived 
the life of the righteous, his end was 
that of a Chriftian ; he ftriétly fulfilled 
the injunction of the apoftle, to work 
out his falvation with fear and tremb- 
ling; and, though his doubts and 
fcruples were certainly very diitrefling 
to himfelf, they give his friends a 
pious hope, that he, who added to al- 
moft all the virtues of Chriftianity, 
that religious humility which its great 
Teacher inculcated, will, in the fulnefs 
of time, receive the reward promifed 
to a patient continuance in well-doing, 


PICTURESQUE SCENE rrom HOMER. 
ILIAD VI. 


“ith a beautiful REPRESENTATION of the Partinc of HECTOR 
and ANDROMACHE. 


hi Gods having left the field 
in the fifth book of the Iliad, we 
find, in the fixth, that the Greeks pre- 
vail. Helenus, the chief Augur of 
Troy, commands Heétor to return, to 
the city, in order to appoint a folemn 
proceffion of the Queen and the Trojan 
matrons to the temple of Minerva, to 
intreat her to remove Diomed trom the 
fight. Glaucus and Diomed have an 
interview between the two armies; 
where coming to the knowledge of the 
frieadfhip that had fubfifted between 


their anceftors, they exchange their 
armour. Hector having performed the 
orders of Helenus, prevails upon Paris 
to return.to the batile, and, taking a 
tender leave of his wife Andromache, 
haftens again to the field. 

‘This fine epifode of Heétor and An- 
dromache; which our artiit has feleéted 
for the fubje& of the annexed plate, can- 
not be too much admired. There never 
was a finer piece of painting than what 
Homer has here exhibited; and it is 
thus beautifully tranflated by Pope: 
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Th’ i'ufrious chief of Troy 

oo his fond arms to claip the lovely 
20 

The babe clung-crying to his nurfe’s breaft, 

Scar'd at the dazzimg helm, and nedding 
erett. 

With feeret pleafare each fond parent fmil'd, 

And Heétor hated to relieve his child, 

‘Lhe giitt’ting teivors from his brows un- 
bound, 

And plac’d the beaming helmet on the 
ground. 

Then kifs'd the child, and lifting high in 


air, 
Thus to the Gods preferr’d a father’s pray’rs 
O thou! whoie glory fills ti’ aihereab 
throne, 
And all yedeathlefs pow’rs! prote& my fon! 
Grant him, like me, to purchafe jult renown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
Again his country’s foes the war to wage, 
Aud rife the Hector of the future age ! 
So when triumphant from fuccefsful toils 
Of heroes flain he bears the reeking {poils, 
Whiwie ho!ts may hail him with deterv’d ac- 


claim, 

And fay, This chief tranfcends his father’s 
fame : 

While pleas‘d amidft the gen’ral fhouts of 


Troy, 


- His mother’s confcious heart o’erflows with 


joy. 
He ipoke, and fondly gazing on her 
charms, 
Reftor’d the pleafing burthen to her arms ; 
Soft on her fragrant byealt the babe the 
~  Jaid> 
Huth'd to repo, and with a file furvey’d. 
The troubled pleafure foon chattis’d by fear, 
She mingled with a {mile a tender tear. 
The fotten’d chief with kind compaffion 


view'd, 
And dry'd the falling drops, and thus 
purfu'd : 
Andromache! my foul’s far better part, 
Why with untimely forrows heaves thy 
Z heart ?: 
No hoftile hand can antedate my doom, 
Till fate condemns me to the filent tomb, 
Fix'd is the term of wll the race of earth ; 
And fuch the hard condition of our birth, 
No force can then refift, no flight can fave, 
All fink alike, the fearful and the brave. 
No more—but halten to thy tafks at home, 
here guide the fpindle, and direét the loom: 
ie, glory fummons to the martial fcene, 
The field of combat is-the {phere for men, 
Where heroes war, the foremoit place I 
claim, 


The fir in danger, as the firlt in fame. 


Thus having faid, the glorious chief ree 

fumes 

His tow'ry helmet, black with thading 
plumes. 

His princei3 parts with a prophetic igh, 

Unwilling parts, and oft’ reverts her eye 

That ftream'd at ev'ry leok : then moving 
flow, 


Sought her own palace, and indulg’d hes 
woe. 
There, while her tears deplor’d the godlike 


man, 

Thro’ all her train the foft infeftion ran, 
The pious maids their ming!ed torrows thed, 
And mourn the living Hettor, as the dead. 


The moft judicious critics have ob-~ 
ferved, that Homer undoubtedly fhines 
mott upon the great fubjeéts, in raifing 
our admiration or terror: pity, and 
the fofter pafiions, are not fo much of 
the nature of his poem, which is formed 
upon anget and the violence of ambi- 
tion. But we have cavie to think his 
genius was no fefs capable of touching 
the heart with tendernefs, than of fring 
it with glory, from the few fketches he 
has left us of his excellence in that way 
too. In the prefent epifode of the 
parting of Hector and Andromache, 
he has affernbled all that love, grief, 
and compaflion could infpire. The 
greateit cenfurers of Homer have ac- 
knowledged themfelves charmed with 
this part ; even Monfieur Perauit trani- 
lated it into French verfe as a kind 
of factifice for the facrileges he had. 
committed againit this author. 

This epifode tends very much to raife 
the charatter of Heétor, and endear 
him. to every reader. This hero, tho” 
doubtful if he fhould ever fee Troy 
again, yet goes not to his wife and 
child, till after he has taken care for 
the facrifice, exhorted Paris to the 
fight; and difcharged every duty to the 
gods, and to his country ; the love of 
which makes his chief chara¢ter. The 
reader, who would confult this epifode 
at large, as tranilated both by Dryden 
and Pope, cannot bat obferve the 
beautiful contraft which Homer has 
made between thc manners of Paris 
and thofe of He€tor, as he fhews them 
one after the other in a domettic light, 
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and in their regards to the fair fex. 
What a difference, moreover, will he 
find between the characters and be- 
haviour of Helen and Andromache! 


139 
And what an amiable piure of con- 
Jugal love oppofed to that of unlaw- 
ful paffion ! 


An Account of the New Tragedy, called Vimonpa, performed at the 
Haymarket Theatre. 


4 > § Tragedy is the production of 
Mr, Macdonald, a young gentle- 
man of ‘North Britain, The ttory is 
purely the work of imagination ; but 
unites great intereft with perfect fim- 
plicity of fable. The author feems to 
kave had the ancient drama in view 
when he conitruéted his plot, and to 
have aimed at keeping it unembar- 
rafied, and free from unneceffary com- 
plication of incident. The bufinefs of 
the play rifes naturally and gradually 
to its climax, and ends in a manner 
extremely affegting. 


The characters were thus reprefented : 


Dundore, Mr. Benfley; Bernard, 
Mr. Aickin ;, Duke of Rothfay, Mr, 
Kemble; Seton, Mr. Johnfon; Lord 
Melville, Mr. Bannifter, junior. — A]. 
frida, Mifs Wollery ; Vimonda, Mrs. 
Kemble. 

The outlines of the plot are thefe : 
Vimonda is defcribed as :umenting the 
death of her father the duke of Roth- 
fay, who, it is imagined, had been 
affafinated by villains ; lord Melville, 
who is in love with Vimonda, is per- 
fuading her to relinquifh her grief for 
a circumftance which cannot bealtered, 
and at the fame time preffes to be blef- 
fed with her hand in marriage. Dun- 
dore, who was really concerned in the 
attempt to murder the duke of Roth- 
fay, and who is likewife enamoured 
of Vimonda, or her poffefions, endea- 
vours not only to infinuate by broad 
hints, that lord Melville’ is the mur- 
derer, but inftigates her to revenge. 
Dundore is a character not unfimilar to 
Glenalvon in Mr. Home’s celebrated 
tragedy of Douglas, and, like Matilda, 
the fulpicions of Vimonda of Dun- 
dore’s treachery are alarmed at the ac- 
culation, aud inc is doubtful of the 
truth of it. A report prevails, that 
the duke of Rothfay’s ghoft haunts the 


caftle, which afterwards appears to be 
the real duke of Rethfay, who, by a 
fecret way unknown to any but himfelf, 
has acceis, and difcovers himfelf to 
Alfrida, Vimonda’s attendant, in love 
with lord Melville, whom fhe had for- 
merly ferved, and faved his life in the 
character of a page, under the name 
of Edwin. To the duke of Rothfay, 
fhe difclofes her love for Melville, at 
the fame time beftowing the higheft 
encomiums on his virtues and good 
qualities. In the progrefs of the piece, 
Dundore fully aceufes Melville of con- 
cern in the murder, challenging him 
to account how he came by the {word 
of Rothfay, which is laid on the tomb 
as a military trophy to the memory of 
the deceafed, ayd inviting him to fingle 
combat next morning, according to 
the ancient Jaw of chivalry. The duke 
of Rothfay now comes forward trom be- 
hind the tomb, and though Duadove 
is much ftartled at feeing one he jma- 
gined dead, and indeed endeavoured, 
to difpatch, he immediately pays his 
court to the duke, who receives him 
with much affeGtion.—Here the con. 
duct ef the fable becomes truly intri- 
cate, as the duke, we know not why, 
beftows his cenfures pretty plentifully 
on lord Melville for the accuiacion of 
having been his murderer; to the 
contrary of which he is a living wit- 
nefs,——-Whilit Melville is paying a ty- 
litary vilit to the tomb Vimonda had 
erected to the memory of her fuppotud 
dead father, he is interrupted by Duy- 
dore, who offers him a cap of paifon, 
fent, as he fays, by Vimenda; the 
which Melville refolyes to takes but 
fir to have his revenge.—Duadore 
complains of being attacked unarmed, 
on which Melville gives him his own 
fword, and takes that which lay on the 
tomb. The onfent enfues, and Dun- 
dore is flain. Meclviile fiwallows the 
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contents of the cup, which, by Dun- 
dore’s direftions, was to have been pre- 
pared of poifon, but, from Bernard’s 
remorfe, had been filled with innocent 
ingredients.-—'! his news being brought 
to Vimonda’s ears, the dies of grief; 
and the duke of Rothfay, refolving to 
retire and turn monk, gives to Alfrida 
his caftle and lands, and recommends 
her to take the hand of her favourite 
Melville. 

The piece was very well performed, 
and well received by a trowded audi- 
ence; and to the ; Ct and dreffes 
the manager had liberally given all 
poflible afliitance. Some of the fcenes 
were very affecting, and Mrs. Kemble, 
in particular, deferved much commen- 
dation for her acting. ’ 

The Tragedy was prefaced by a 


Prologue written by the author, ‘in 
which, in good lines, he avowed that 
his piece was the offspring of imagina- 
tion, and neither founded in hiltory, 
legend, or romance. It was well de- 
livered by Mr. Benfley. The Epilogue 
was the production of Mr. Mackenzie, 
the author of the Man of Feeling, and 
very pleafantly laughed at the princi- 
pal incident of the piece, by faying 
¢ That the ladies were not to be ter- 
rified by ghofts now-a-days, but they 
chofe to deal with .fpirits compofed of 
flefh and blood. Mrs. Kemble {poke 
it with great fuccefs. 

Tuefday, Auguft 28, a comic En- 
tertainment, called The Village Lawyer, 
was performed for the firit time, and 
has been repeated fince, with great 
marks of approbation. 


ELVIRA; am Infrufive Hitstory.. 


¢ E father of Elvira poffeffed a 
fmall paternal eftate in one of 
the northern counties, and married, 
in early life, a lady, whofe birth was 
much fuperior to her fortune, and who, 
unfortunately, pofleffed all the pride 
of the firft, although it correfponded 
ill with the conrparative fmallnefs of 
the latter. The confequences were fuch 
as might be expected without the aid 
of divination. Her hufband was in- 
volved in an expenfive ityle of life, 
which, in a few years, obliged him to 
fell his eftate, for the liquidation of 
his debts. But he did not live to feél 
the:confequent diftreffes of fuch a fitua- 
tion; and, after his death, his widow 
went to refide in a country town, where 
the pittance that remained after the 
fale of her hafband’s effects, together 
with a fmall penfion from government, 
which a diftant relation procured, en- 
abled her to educate her only child; a 
daughter, on the fober plan which 
Necefiity had now compeiled her to 
adopt. 

‘S-On the’ education of ‘her daughter, 
however, her fituation ftill permitted 


-her to beftow fomething of the genteel ; 


and the town, in which fhe refided, 
was inhabited by many families, who 
had retired, like her, from a- more 


public and expenfive mode of life, and 
who ftill retained fomething of that 
polifh which had been acqu.red from 
their former intercourfe with the rafhi- 
onable world. Elvira, therefore, (for 
that was the name of her daughter) 
was not deftitute of accomplithments. 
She was now feventeen ; and although 
unacquainted with high life, (with 
which, indeed, fhe did not wifh to be 
acquainted) fhe poffefled a degree of 
good-breeding and refinement, rather 
{uperior to what the circumftances of 
her mother might be fuppofed te 
confer. 

Elvira, like other young women, 
was not unconfcious of her charms ; 
but what was innocent vanity in her, 
was a culpable degree of pride in her 
mother, who conlidered the beauty of 
her daughter as a gift from heaven, by 
which the fortunes of both were to be 
made; and, confequently, it was her 
inceflant anxiety to difplay it to the 
beft advantage. She endeavoured of- 
ten to imprefs the youthful mind of 
Elvira with a high opinion of its im- 
portance and eifeéts; and to kindle 
her ambition by dwelling on the rank 
and affluence which other young ladies 
had obtained by alliances to which 
their beauty alone had entitled them. 
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Thefe infances Elvira heard with 
more indifference than was agreeable 
to her mother; for fhe had too much 
good fenfe to imagine, that all felicity 
was centered in that wealth and rank, 
to which the hopes of her inconfiderate 
parent were entirely and conftantly 
directed. 

Thefe hopes, however, accident put 
it in her power to realize. At ‘the 
houfe of one of the moft fathionable of 
their acquaintances, (who had two 
daughters about Elvira’s age) they 
met with Lothario, a gentleman whom 
the lady of the houfe recommended par- 
ticularly to them, as a man of very 
great fortune and extraordinary merit. 
Lothario was paft the meridian of life. 
He had the look and air of a man who 
had feen the world, and converfed on 
moft fubjects with a degree of acute 
and farcaitic obfervation, which met 
with much applaufe from the older part 
of the company, but was not at all 
calculated to pleafe the younger. The 
enthufiafm of attachment, of feeling, 
and of virtue, which their reading 
would fometimes lead them to mention, 
he ridiculed, as exifting only in the 
reveries of poetry, or the fictitious 
heroines of romance. Ina word, El- 
vira and her companions hated and 
feared him; and neither their averfion 
nor their fear was at all diminifhed 
by the praifes, with which their mothers 
were lavith, of his good fenfe and a- 
greeable manners. 

Thefe praifes were at laft addrefied, 
with particular emphafis to Elvira, 
whofe mother, a day or two after, for- 
mally propofed her favourite as a huf- 
band. Lothario himfelf, although he 
paid his court chiefly to the mother, 
Was now affiduous in his attentions to 
Elvira, and. lavifhed many compli- 
ments to her charms, and proteitations 
of his pafion. Thefe Elvira heard 
Without much emotion; but her mo- 
ther and her friend (whofe guefts they 
Were) reprefented them as the expref- 
liens of the moft fervent attachment. 
Elvira had formed fuch ideas of love 
as girls of her age generally do; and 
although fhe had no particular partiali- 
ty to any other perion, fhe did not 


14! 


hefitate to refufe Lothario, whofe be- 
haviour, hitherto, had excited difguit 
only. Her refufal rendered her lover 
more ardent in his fuit. He talked ita 
ber, in the ufual common-place lan- 
guage, of the anguifh of his foul : to 
her mother he {poke in the language 
of the world, and increafed his offers 
of fettlement to an exorbitant degree. 
Her influence in his behalf was, in 
courfe, more ftrenuouily exerted. By 
turns fhe perfuaded, entreated, and 
was angry. She defcribed, in animated 
terms, the felicities of that ftate, which 
her dear Elvira, fhe faid, could now 
command. She reprefented the folly, 
as well as the cruelty, of depriving 
herfelf and her of fuch a comfortable 
eftablifhment ; and fhe expatiated on 
the good qualities and generofity of 
Lothario ; ridiculing, at the iame ume, 
fuch ideas as Elvira ventured to urge 
as reafons for her refufal. At her 
time of life, unufed to refiitance, and 
accuftomed to be guided by her mo- 
ther; fomewhat dazzled too, perhaps, 
by the profpeét of that {plendid titua- 
tion which the propofed marriage af- 
forded ; it is no wonder that the fir 
refolutions of Elvira were overcome, 
She became the wite of Lothario. 
Elvira, for fome time, feemed to 
find that happinefs in this union, which 
had been detcribed to her in fuch ani- 
mated terms. Her hufband was warm 
and tender in his attachment: her 
wifhes were not only indulged, but 
even anticipated ; and the kindnefs of 
Lothario to her mother and her friends 
was unbounded. This behaviour ex. 
cited all the gratitude of E!vira. Her 
hufband fhe now regarded. She ef. 
teemed—and fhe withed to love him. 
On the birth of a fon, which happened 
a year afterward, his tender ailidui- 
ties were redoubled. Elvira was now 
happier, and, if poffible, more grate- 
ful. She looked with ecflacy on her 
boy, while the fond father was care 
refling him; and-then perceived, that 
fhe loved—the truly loved Lothario. 
But Elvira had not the good fortune 
to enjoy this happineis long. Some 
{chemes of ambition in whici Lothario 
had engaged, diverted him from the 
genes 
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fcenes of domeftic felicity, to the tu- 
multuous attraétions of public life. 
‘They took up their refidence in the 
capital, and. Lothario introduced his 
wife to what is called the bef com- 

any.—Of his own fociety, however, 

lvira foon came to enjoy little. His 
attachment to her began vifibly to lef- 
fen; and, by degrees, he loft entirely 
the attentions that outlived it. Sullen 
and filent when they were alone, and 
megle&tful and contemptuous when 
they had company, Lothario treated 
Elvira as one whom it would have de- 
graded him to love or to refpeét, and 
whom it was fcarce worth while to 
hate or to‘defpife. She was confidered 
as merely a part of his eftablifhment; 
and it feemed to be her duty to do the 
honours of the table, as it was that of 
his butler to attend to the fideboard, or 
ef his groom to take care of the horfes. 
Like them too, fhe was to be fubfer- 


. vient to his vanity, by the fplendour 


of her appearance, She was to fhew 
in company and public places that 
beauty of which he was the proprietor ; 
and fhe was to carry the trappings with 
which he had adorned it to be envied 
by the poor, and admired by the opu- 
Jent. While Elvira retained her aftec- 
tion for her hufband, fhe would fome- 
times remonftrate againit this. His 
anfwers, which were made at firft with 
an air of indifference, at length be- 
came peevifh. Elvira, with an excel- 
lent underftanding, was young, gid- 
dy, and fond of amufement. She be- 
gn at laft, to enjoy the part which 

othario had affigned toher ; and fhe 
entered heartily into that feries of dif- 
fipation, through which, fer fome 
time, fhe had paffed without fatisfac- 
tion, and, fometimes, not without 
felf-reproach. Her fon, who had been 
fuch an attraétion, and fuch a tie to 
her at home, Lothario took from her, 
to place him in the family of a former 
tutor.of his own, who now kept 2 
French academy; and Elvira never 
had a fecond child. Her fociety was 
made up of the gay and thoughtlefs ; 
women who, like her, had no duty to 
perform, gor one laudable exertion to 
make ; but whe were to lofe all thouglit 


in the buftle of idlenefs, and all honett 
attachment in the forms of the world, 

For a confiderable time, however, a 
fenfe of re€titude, which the had im. 
hibed in her infancy, occafionally em- 
bittered the pleafures of Elvira, and 
made her afhamed of the part the had 
adopted. Whenever Lothario had lei. 
fure to perceive this, it only ferved 
him as a fubjeé of ridicule. He took 
fome trouble to reprefent the reftraints 
of religion, or of nice morality, asthe 
mere effects of fanaticiim; and when 
Elvira appeared furprifed and fhocked 
at the principles he avowed, he would 
make tome farcattic obfervation on her 
former fituation, and intimate, that, 
but for him, fhe weuld have been full 
the awkward ignoramt creature he had 
found her. 

And yet the unprincipled Lotharie 
expected that the wife, whom, in fact, 
he was himfelf corrupting, fhould be 
virtuous; that fhe fhould guard tha 
honour which was Ais, while every 
other principle of rectitude in ber was 
to be extinguifhed. For a long time 
it was fo. The horror which Elvira 
conceived at that degree of turpitude 
was not to be overcome, even amidit 
the levity, to call it no worfe, of 
manners, which fhe faw continually 
around her, and which, as far it was 
a mark of fafhion, her hufband feemed 
to with her to participate. Elvira, 
fill in the poffeffion of youth and 
beauty, did not efcape folicitations ; 
but fhe repelled them with a degree 
of refentment, which fhe often heard 
the very man, whofe honour it guard- 
ed, treat as affeCtation in any woman 
who fhould pretend to it. He would 
frequently repeat from the letters of 
Lord Chefterfield, that a declaration 
of love to a woman was always to be 
ventured, becaufe, even though it were 
rejecced, fhe would receive it as a 
compliment to her attractions. Elvira 
had foon opportunities of knowiag, 
that her huiband was as loofe in his 
prachce as in his principles. His _in- 
fidelities, indeed, he was not at much 
pains to conceal ; and, while his wiic 
continued to upbraid him, was almo:t 
at as little paias to eacule. 

In 
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In fach circumftances, is it to be 
wondered at, that the virtue of Elvira 
was not proof againft the attacks to 
which it was expofed? With a hufband 
unequal in years, loft to her affection, 
as fhe was caft from his, and treating 
her as one from whom no love or duty 
was to be expected ; a hufband whole 
principles were corrupt, whofe con- 
verfation was loofe, whofe infidelity 

ave a fort of juftice to hers; encir- 
cled, at the fame time, by young men, 
whofe perfons were attractive, whofe 
manners were engaging, whofe obfe- 
quious affiduities were contrafted by 
her hufband’s neglect, and whofe ado- 
ration and repfect were oppofed to his 
rudenefs andcontempt. Was it won- 
derful, that thus fituated, expofed to 
temptation, and unguarded by prin- 
ciple, fhe fhould forget firft the re- 
ftraints of prudence, and then the ob- 
ligations of virtue? 

Elvira and Lothario are feparated 
for ever. ‘The former now regards 
it as akind interpofition of Providence, 
that deteétion ioon fellowed her firit 
deviation from virtue, before fhe had 
loft the feelings of fhame and contni- 
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tion, before fhe had wandered to an 
irrecoverable diftance from duty, from 
principle, from religion. She has 
taken refuge in the haufe of an excel- 
lent clergyman and his wife, whofe 
pious counfels have led her to the only 
fources of confolation for mifery and 
remorfe like hers. They have taught 
her, amidft the obloquy of the world, 
amidit the humiliation of repentance, 
ftill, in fome degree, te reipe& her- 
felf. They have taught her to culu- 
vate her mind, to impreve its powers, 
to regulate its “ey ued They have 
led her to juiter fentiments and toa 
jufter value of this life, and to a fincere 
and humble hope of a better. 

Lothario, on the other hand, 
finds a continual fource of infelicity, 
in refle@ing on the fatal confequences 
of libertiae principles and a libertine 
conduét ; nor can he receive the leait 
confolation in loading, with unavail- 
ing reproach, the character af the 
woman whofe perfon he bought, whote 
affections he defpifed, whofe innocence 
he corrupted, and of whole ruin he 
alons was the caufe, 


‘M, 


AnecpoTs of ALEXANDER, Second Duke of Gorpvon. 


T atime not very remote, when 

the Duke of Gordon, and all 

the Lords of that family were Roman 
Catholics, a Proteftant, not unknown 
to his Grace, rented a fmall farm un- 
der him, near Hyntley Caftle, and, 
from whatever caufe, had fallen be- 
hind in his payments. A vigilant 
fteward, in the Duke’s abfence, feized 
the farmer’s ftock for arrears of rent, 
and advertifed it by the parith crier to 
be rouped, that is fold by audtion, on 
a fixed day. The Duke happily re- 
turned in the interval ; his tenant, who 
knew his road, made the beft of his 
way onward to the Duke’s apartment, 
and he was not interrupted, but for- 
warded in it by the fervants, who 
concluded he came by appointment. 
“* What is the matter, Donald?” faid 


the Duke, as he faw him enter melan- 
choly. Donald told his forrowful tale 
in a concife natural manner ; it touched 
the Duke’s heart, and produced an 
acquittance in form. Staring, as he 
cheerily withdrew, at the pictures and 
images, he exprefied a curiolity to 
know what they were ia his homely 
way. -‘* Thefe,” faid the Duke, with 
great condefcenfion, ‘* thefe are the 
Saints who intercede with God for 
me.” ‘ My Lord Duke,” faid 
Donald, ** would it not be better 


to apply yourfelf directly to God; L 
went to muckle Sawaey Gordon, and 
to little Sawney Gordon ; but if I had 
not come to your guid Grace’s felf, I 
could not have got my dicharge, and 
baith I and my bairas had been 
harried.” 
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LOUWISA: ATALE. 

Vis beautiful Tale, with the excellent Effay which fuceeeds it, is feleed from 

* Poems and Effays in two Vols. by the late Mifs Bowdler; printed for the Benefit 
of the General Hopital at Bath: They were written; to relieve the tedivus 
Hours of Pain and Sickne/s. Lhe fair Author felt, with the keeneft Senfibility, the 
uncommon Misfortune ushich condemned her for ten Years, in the prime of Life, 
to conftantly increafing Sufferings ; but foe found in the Principles which are here 
laid doin; fuch Motives of Confelation as rendered her fuperior to all the Sorrcws 
of Lifes and to the lingering Tortures of a moft painful Death. 


& LEND your wings, ye fav’ring 
gales, 
. © And gently wave the fea, 
*« And {well my hafhand’s{preading fails, 
«« And waft him home to me! 
« His toils and dangers all are pafts 
«« And, bleft with forrane’s ftore, 
¢ From diftant climes he comes at laft 
«é To view his native fhore. - 


¢ And with him comes the faithful 
youth, 
«« Who gain’d my daughter’s love ; 
*« Whofe virtue, conftancy, and truth, 
«« The coldeft heart might move: 


4« May all the graces wait around, 
«« And heighten all her charms !— 
# He comes, with wealth and glory 
crown’d; 
«To my Loutsa’s arms. 


* Now Fancy flies to diftant days, 
«* And views the lovely pair, 

«« And hears the voice of general praife, 
‘© Their matchlefs worth declare. 


*« How hall thy mother’s heart expand 
. * With joys unknown before, 
*« When thoufands blefs the bounteous 
hand 
‘« That gave thee wealth and pow’r! 
*« Do I not fee a diftant fail 
«* O’er yonder waves appear ?— 
“« Our ardent vows at length prevail, 
«* My heart proclaims them near. . 


** With us in every joy to fhare, 
‘* Our much-lov’d heroes come— 
“« Propitious Heav’n! O hear our pray’r, 
«* And guide them fafely home !”” 
* Propitious Heav’n, O hear our pray’r!” 
Louisa trembling cry’d, 
For ah! the chill blaft wav’d her hair, 
The rifing cloud fhe fpy’d. 
2 





Near and more near the tempeft drew, 
The clouds obfcur’d the iky, 

The winds in hoarfer murmurs blew, 
The waves wete tofs’d on high: 


And now they dafh againft the thore, 
And fhake the folid ground ; 

The thunder rolls, the torrents roar, 
The lightnings flafa around. 


Ah! who can paint Loutsa’s fear, 
Her agonies impart? 

The:fhrieks of death affail her ear, 
And horror chills her heart. 


At length, the raging tempeft o’er, 
She view’d the fatal coait ; 








. Awreck appear’d upon the fhofe— 


She funk—in terror loft. 
*« My life! my joy! my only love !”” 
A voice at diitance cries :— 


That voice her inmott foul could move, 
She ftarts with wild furpriie. 


Now 0’er the beach with eager hatte , 
She fees her Henry fly: 

No more fhe feels her terrors paft : 
Twas blifs—’twas extacy. 


Her aged father too appears, 
He prefs’d her to his heart ; 
But, as he ptefs’d, his ftreaming tears 
Some fecret grief impart. 


His much-lov’d wife in tranfport flies, 
In all their joy to fhare ; 

Yet views her lord with anxious eyes, 
And feels a tender fear. 


The fond embrace he oft renews, 
And oft, with grief oppreis’d, 

The fatal wreck again he views, 
And {mites his trembling breaft. 


« Lo! there,” he ory’d, “ the fad remains 
*« Of my once boafted ftore, 
¢¢ For all the fruit of all our pains 
** Ts funke«to rife no more. 
T Yet 











if 


¢* Yet fhould this breaft ne’er heave a 
groan, _ 
¢¢ For all my fruitlefs care : 
* Did forrow feize on me alone, 
«« My woes I well could bear: _ 
¢ But ah! for thee my heart muft 
grieve, F 
«« For thee I priz’d my gain:— 
«* And did I then my child deceive 
«¢ With hopes believ’d in vain ? 
« Still to our humble home confin’d, 
“ Moft rural tafks employ —_- 
«« A nymphto hhine in courts defign’d, 
«« And brighten ev’ry joy. 
In thought, by pleafing hope infpir’d, 
“«« T faw my child appear, 
By all belov’d, by all admir’d, 
*€ The faireft of the fair. 


¢< T faw her fais’d to pomp and ftate, 
«« And, rich in fortune’s ftore, 

«« I heard the praifes of the great, 

“ The bleflings of the. poor. 

With fond delight my bofom glow’d, 

** By foothing fancy led, 

And Heaven the wifh’d fuccefs be- 

ftow’d : — 
«¢ But ah! the dream is fled. 


And thou, dear partner of each care, 

«* This anxious heart has known ; -’ 

Thou too, with me, haft felt thy thare 

“« Of hopes—for ever gone. 

Thy thoughts, like mine, in time to 
come, 

«* A fcene of blifs enjoy’d, 

Till one fad moment’s fatal doom 

“« The airy good deftroy’d. 


 Andthonwithme our lofs muft mourn, 
«« ‘Phy tears with mine defcend ; 

# And thus, alas! my wifh’d return . 
«* Our tranfient joy muft end.” 


While thus with agonizing fighs 
They view’d the fatal place, 
Lovisa’s mild, yet fiedfaf eyes 

Were fix’d- on Henry’s face. 
By her own heart, his heart fhe knew, 
She read his virtues there: 

Ah! bleft indeed the chofen few 
Who: thus each thought can fhare ! 
Serene and firm their joys thall prove, 

And every change endure, 


a 
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No mean fufpicion taint their love, 
In juft efteem fecure. © 


And now her foul with tranfport glows, 
And animates each grace, . 

A fmile, beyotd what pleafure knows, 
Adorns her lovely face. 


* And is it thus, my friends,’ fhe cry’d, 
« When every ftorm is paft, 

* When all our fears at once fubfide, 
* Thus do we meet at lait? 


* O lift with me your hearts to Heaverr 
‘ In ftrains of ardent praife, 

« With tranfport own the bleflings giv’n, 
‘ To crown our future days. ° 


« How oft my fervent pray’rs arofe, 
* While terrors fhook my foul, 
© To Him who could-the ftorm com- 
pote, 
« And winds and waves controul ! 


¢ My prayers are heard-—my fears are 
gone, 
* My much-lov’'d friends I fee, 
‘1 feel a joy till now unknown,— 
‘ And can ye grieve for me? 


« Content.I fhar’d an humble fate, 
¢ Nor with’d in courts to thine ;— 
« The airy dream which pleas’d of late 
* With joy I now refign. 
« What though no {cenes of gay delight 
« Amufe each idle gueft, 
* Nor coftly luxuries mvite 
‘ Fo thare the fplendid feaft ! 


€ Yet Peace andInnocence {hall fmile, 
« And purer joys afford, 

« And Love, fecure from doubt or guile, 
« Shall blefs.our humble board. — 


« What though we boaft nor wealth, nor 
pow’r, 

* Each forrow to relieve, 
¢ A little, from our little ftore, 

* The poor fhall yet receive ; 


* And words of peace half footh the 


woe 
« Which riches could not heal, 

* And fwect Benevolence beftow 
« An aid which all muft feel. 


* Beyond the reach of fortune’s pow’r, 
* Her gentle force extends, 
* She cheers affliction’s darkelt hour, 
‘ And joy her fteps attends. 
* Though 
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# Though here to narrow bounds con- 
fin’d, : 
. € Ordain’d to lowly views, 
« For ever free, the virtuous. mind 
> © Her glorious path purfues ; 
* In profp’rous ftate, o’er all fhe fhow’rs 
; « ‘The various bleflings given? 
* In humble life, exerts her pow’rs, 
* And truits the reft to Heav’n. 


¢ The lofty dwellings of the creat 
; . € Full many a wretch contain, 

4 Who feels the cares of pomp and ftate, 
. © But feeks their joys in vain: 

* Yet ftarting from his fhort repofe, 

»* Alarm’d at ev’ry blaft, 
* With anxidus fear he dreads to lofe 
* That good he ne’er could taite. 


© And oft beneath the filent fhade 
« A noble heart remains, 
* Where Heaven’s bright image is dif- 
play’d, 
; * And ev’ry virtue reigns. 


; © Sweet peace and joy that heart fhall 
find, 


« Unmov'd by grief or pain: 
* Be fuch the lot to us affign’d, 
* And fortune’s frowns are vain.-— 


«O ye, who taught me firft to know 
‘ Bright Virtue’s facred flame, 

* To whom far more than life I owe, 
* Who more than duty. claim ; 


“ Ah! let me dry each tender tear, 
* And ev’ry doubt deftroy, 

* Difpel at once each anxious fear, 
* And call you back to joy. 


« And thou, my Henry !. dearer far 
* Than fortune’s richeft prize, 

* I know thy heart-—and thou canft dase 
* Her treafures to defpife : 


* A purer blifs that heart fhall prove, 
* From care and forrow free, 
, * Content with innocence and love, 
' * With poverty and me.’—— 


Essay 
ey RUE Fortitude is a ftrength of 


mind, which cannot be overcome 
by any trials or any fufferings. . It 
fonfifts not in being infenfible of them, 
for there is no real fortitude in bearing 
, what we do not feel ; but it renders us 
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In tranfport loft, and freed from fears, 
The happy parents {mil’d, 

And blufhing dry’d the falling tears 
And clafp’d their matchlefS child. 


Her Henry, fix’d in filent gaze, 
Beheld his lovely bride : 

* O Heav’n ! accept my humble praife,” 
At length entranc’d he oat’ 9 


“« To all my ftorms and daggers patt, 

_ ** Tf joys like thefe fucceed, 

** My utmoft with is crown’d at lait, 
** And I am rich indeed, 


*« Then rife, ye raging tempetts! rife, 
** And fortune’s gifts deitrey ;— 

«© Thy Henry gains the noblett prize, 
** He feels the pureit joy. 


** Extatic blifs his heart fhall prove, 
** From care and forrow free, 

¢ While bleft with Innocence and love, 
*© With boundlefs wealth—in thee. 


«* Sweet Hope o’er every morn fhall thed 
“* Her foul-enliv’ning ray, 

** Celeftial Peace, by virtue led, 
s* Shall cheer each clofing day. 


“ Far from ambition’s train remov’d, 
«¢ And pleafure’s giddy throng, 
s¢ Our blamelefs hours, by Heaven ap- 
prov’d, 
** Shall gently glide along. 


** O may I catch that facred fire 
«* Which animates thy breaft ; 

‘* Like thee to nobleft heights afpire, 
s* Like thee be truly bleit! 


‘s Thus fhall the pleafing charm of love 
«« Bright virtues force increafle— 
** Thus every changing feene hall 
prove 
*¢ The road to lafting peace. 


¢¢ And thus, thro’ life, our hearts thal] 
know 
*«¢ A more than mortal joy, 
s* Beyond what fortune can beftow, 
«« Or time, or death, deftroy.” 


on FORTITUDE, 


fuperior to them, and enables us to 
aét as we ought to doin eyery different 
fituation in life, in every change that 


can affeét our outward cjrcumitances, 
or our inward feelings. 


There is a kind of fortitude which 
T 2 proceeds 
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proceeds from natural conftitution: 
fome are lefs affeéted by tridls than 
others ; and fome, from {trong health 
and fpirits, are able to go through a 

reat deal without finking under it. 

But this‘can only extend to a certain 
degree. Afflictions may come to fuch 
a height, that the molt infenfible muft 
feel them ; and then their apparent 
fortitude is overcome, and the ftrongeft 
health and {pirits can only refiit a little 
longer ‘than the weakeft,—they mut 
give way to a fufficient force, and 
therefore can never be the foyrce of 
true and conitant fortitude. 

_ There is alfo a kind of fortitude 
which is called forth to aétion on par- 
ticular occafions, and for a time ap- 
pears fuperior to thé trial ; and this 
may fometimes be infpired even by 
motives which are in themfelves highly 
blameable: A’ point in view, which 
is eagerly purfued, will enable a per- 
fon to go through what at other times 
might appear infupportable ; but this 
can only Jaft while the motive remains 
in force; and thofe who by this have 
been rendered equal to what appear to 
be the greateft trials, have often af 
other times funk under the {malleft. 
True fortitude muft fpring from fome 
principle which is conftant and un- 
changeable, and can fupport it at all 
times, and againit every attack. 

‘ It cannot therefore be derived from 
any thing’in this world. © Natural 
firength muft yield to pain and for- 
row ;—earthly confiderations can fup- 

rt us no farther than their immediate 
influence extends ;—pride cannot éna- 
ble us tp bear humiliations, or even 
thofe little mortifications which daily 
occur, when there-is no credit to be 
gained by doing fo ;—and’ philofophy 
muft at Jaft be reduced to nothing 
more than fupprefling complaints, and 
making the beit of what it cannot cure. 
Thefe may infpire a ftrength which 
will laft for a time—a ftrength which 
may ‘ferve for certain occafions, but 
will fai] on others,—or an appearance 
of itrength ‘te conceal our weaknefs; 
But none of thefe can infpire that for- 
titude which is a conftant invariable 
difpofition of mind, prepared for every 


trial, and fuperior to them all. . This 
can only be derived from a confidence 
in that affiitance which can never fail ; 
from a motive for aétion which is 
fufficient to carry us through every 
tria!; and from hopes which nothing 
in this world can take away. | 

The effect of this fortitude is, that 
it makes us fteadily and conftantly 
purfue the great aim we have in view ; 
it 1s drawn afide by no pleafure ; ik 
fhrinks at no difficulty ; it finks under 
no affliction; but refolutely goes on; 
whatever may be the path aifigned, and 
though it may fuffer, it never yields. . 

This virtue is exercifed, not only 
in the greateft afflictions, but in the 
daily occurrences of lifé; ‘and if in 
thefe its ‘trials are not fo painful, yet 
they may perhaps often be more dif 
ficult. It enables us to bear the faults 
and ‘weaknefles of others, the difap- 
pointments and humiliations which all 
mutt ‘mest with, and the numberlefs 
little vexations and inconveniencies, 
which ‘though when confidered fepa- 
rately may appear trifling, yet often 
affect the temper much more than w¢ 
are generally aware of. ~ 

It is alfo exercifed by our own weak- 
neffes and imperfedtions ; for there is 
no perfon living who can always pre- 
ferve the fame equal ftate of mind and 
fpirits:’ aid it is no inconfiderable 
part of true fortitude, to avoid giving 
way to what none can avoid feeling ; 
and 4o perfevere in acting as we ought 
in every different difpofition of mind. 

This then is the gréat and diftin- 
guifhing charaéter ‘of true fortitude :— 
‘That it is conftant and invariable, the 
fame at all times, in all trials, andin 
all difpofitions ; it depends not on the 
circumiftances' in which we may be 
asa nor on the ftrength either of 

ody or ‘fpirits which we* may enjoy ; 

but it enables us to exert all the 
ftrength we poffefs, (which is often 
much more than we are apt to ima- 
gine) it is feated in the will, and 
never gives way in any inftance. 

Without this virtue, there-can bé 
no dependance on any other. ‘Thote 
who have the beft inclinations in the 
world, muff find a time of difficulty. 
es a time 
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a time when from the oppofition they 
may meet with, or from their own 
weakilefs, the performance ‘of their 
duty mutt — no {mall degree of 
exertion; and if they have not forti- 
tude to go on, in fpite of all fuch dif- 
ficulties; their former good difpofitions 
and good aétions will be of little-ufe. ’ 

The praétice of virtue is indeed often 
attended with applaufe fufficient to 
‘animate vanity to afflume the appear- 
ance of it; and even where it is pure 
and genuine, the efteem and affection 
engaged by it, cannot but be highly 
pleafing to all, and muft afford fome 
degree of affiftance and fupport. But 
there are many inftances in which all 
thefe fupports are entirely wanting ; 
and true fortitude will enable us to 
act as we ought to do, without any 


fuch affifttance, and even when we are’ 


fure that the confequence of doing fo 
will be direétly contrary to al] this. 

It can bear not only the want of ap- 
—— but the mortification of 

ing flighted or blamed, and per- 
fevere, whatever may be the confe- 
quence in regard to this world; not 
from a contempt for the opinions of 
others, for it does not hinder fuch hu- 
miliations from being felt, but it fup- 
ports them with courage and refolution, 
and will-never endeavour to avoid 
them by the flighteft deviation from 
the right path, or to return them by 
a difplay of its fuperiority, or by giv- 
ing any degree of pain or humiliation 
to thofe from whom they came. Far 
from being a ftern or rugged quality, 
it is indifpenfably neceflary to fupport 
that gentlenefs and fweetnefs of dif- 
pofition, which form the charm of 
focial “life, and which can never be 
long preferved by thofe who have not 
fortitude to bear the vexations they 
muft often meet with from the weak- 
neffes and inadvertencies, and even 
from the pride and ill-temper, of thofe 
with whom they converfe ; that /pirit, 
(as it is commonly called) which im- 
mediately refents every trifling injury, 
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and endeavours to return it, is in fa& 
a weaknefs,—a proof of not being able 
to bear them. ‘True fortitude can 
conquer it; and without this, no ap- 
porns gentlenefs of character can ever 

¢ depended on, fince it will only laft 
till there is fufficient provocation te 
get the better of it. — ! 
* ‘To the want of this kind of forti- 
tude, much of the unhappinefs of fo- 
ciety is owing. A trifle gives offence, 
and is refented; we cannot bear 2 
little mortification, or humiliation ; 
or, perhaps, we cannot bear to ap- 
pear to want fpirit to refent fuch things, 
and do ourfelves juftice. ‘True forti- 
tude can bear it all, whenever it is 
our duty to do fo; and few confider 
the importance of exerting it on fuch 
occafions. 

It enables us to acknowledge our 
errors and our faults, initead of having 
recourfe to any artifice!or mifrepre- 
fentation to difguife or juftify what 
the heart in fecret difapproves, or muft 
difapprove, on a fair and impartial 
confideration ; to which, want of for- 
titude to bear the mortifying view of 
our own imperfections, is often one of 
the greateft hindrances. 

’ In‘ great afflictions, fortitude is ex- 
erted not only in fupprefling com- 
plaints and murmurs, but in rendering 
us fuperior to them, by enabling us to 
take an enlarged view of things; to 
confider the hand from which they 
come, and the advantages which may 
be derived from them ; and it infpires 
not merely a tame fubmiffion, but an 
active refolution, which in every trial 
exerts its utmoft powers, and excites 
us to do the beft we can, whatever 
that may be, and whatever ftruggle 
fuch exertion may coft us. 

In fhort, it enables us to make the 
beft of every thing, to purfue fteadily 
and conftantly the path of duty, un- 
moved by all the attacks of pleafure 
‘or of pain, and unwearied by the moft 
tedious and apparently unfuccefsful 
exertions. ; 


A Curious 
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A Curious Account of the Nature of Common Sarr; of Salt Rocks, 
"Mines, Lakes, and Mountains; and of the Manner of making 


Bay Sat, &c. 


Ommon falt is a neutral falt, it 

has neither an acid nor an alka- 
Tine tafte, nor does it change the blue 
colour of vegetables into a red as acids 
do, nor into a green as alkalies do. 
It confifts of two things, of an acid 
péculiar to itfelf, and of the alkali 
which is feparable from the afhes of 
marth famphire and other maritime 
plants, and which has been denomi- 
nated the mineral or fiffile fixed alkali. 

Common falt is generally diftin- 
guithed by mineralogical writers into 
three different forts—/ofile falt—/pring 
jali—fea falt. 

Fofile or rock falt, is found in large 
beds in the bowels of the earth, in 
every quarter of the globe; it is fome- 
times cryftallized, and as tranfparent 
as a diamond, and it has thence been 
called Jal gemma; but it is more fre- 
quently found in irregular maffes of a 
yed, yellow, or blue colour. There are 
feveral mines of rock falt near North- 
‘avich in Chefrire; the firft of which 
was difcovered, as they were boring 
‘for coal, in the year 1670. 

’ "The fprings which are met with, 
both above and below the level of the 
Northwich bed of rock falt, are 
ftrongly impregnated with falt. This 
is eafily accounted for; the rain wa- 
ter in finking through the ground which 
Ties over the rock ialt, at laft arrives 
at the falt; its farther defcent is ina 
reat meafure obftructed by the folid 
‘body of falt, it refts upon it, and in 
yelting upon the falt it diffolves it, and 
‘thes conftitates a brine {pring above the 
Jevel of the bed of rock ialt. The brine 
Springs, which are found below that 
hevel, probably arife from the water, 
which has diffolved a portion of rock 
falt, in finking to that depth in the 
earth. 
"JT have had the curiofity to go to the 
bottom of fome of the moi famous 
mines in England ; fuch as the copper 
mine at Ecton; the coal mines at 


Whitehaven, and Newcaftle; the can- 
nel coal mines in Lancafhire; and a 
variety of lead mines in Derbythire, 


and other places; but 1 never thought .f/ 


my labour, in thefe {fubterraneous ex- 
ewgey fo well rewarded, as in the 

ght of the rock falt mines at North- 
wich. The falt mines at Wilizka near 
Cracow in Poland, have long been a 
fubje& of admiration, and every tra- 
veller has exerted his defcriptive ta- 
lents, in magnifying the ftupendous 
wonders, which are there to be met 
with. Thefe mines have been wrought 
above five hundred years, and from 
that circum{tance we may readily ima- 
gine, the great number of vaft caverns 
which have been formed, in confe- 
quence of the blocks of falt which have 
been annually extraéted: yet it de- 
ferves to be remarked, that the North- 
wich rock falt mines are fuperior to 
thofe of Cracow, with refpeét to the 
quantity of falt, which is annually 
raifed. The fingle pit, into which I 
defcended at Northwich, yielded at a 
medium 4000 tons of falt in a year ; 
this quantity is about two thirds of that 
which is raifed every yearin the Polith 
mines here fpoken of. 

A great quantity of rock falt is ufed 
at Northwich, in order to ftrengthen 
their brine fprings, and a much greater 
quantity is {ent coaft-wile to Liverpool, 
and other places, where it is led ei- 
ther for ftrengthening brine {prings or 
fea water. Much of this rock falt was 
formerly exported to Holland, and it 
is ftill {ent to Ireland for the fame pur. 

ofe. 
. The Northwich rock falt is never 
ufed at our tables in its crude {tate ; 
and its puceon to the pickling or 
curing of flefh or fith, or preferving 
any proviiions, without its being pre- 
vioufly refined into white falt, that is, 
without its being diffolved in water, 
and boiled down into what is called 
white falt, is prohibited under a pe- 
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nalty of 40s. for every pounid of rock 
falt fo applied. The pure tranfparent 
maffes, however, of rock falt, might, 
probably, be ufed by us with our food, 
without any fort of danger or incon- 
venience ; at leaft, we know that rock 
falt is fo ufed, without being refined, 
both in Poland, and in Spain. In the 
laft of thefe countries, at Cordona in 
the province of Catalonia, there is a 
folid mountain of rock falt, between 
four and five hundred feet insheight, 
and a league in circuit ; its depth be- 
jow the furface of the earth is not 
known. This prodigious mountain of 
falt, which has no mixture of other 
matter with it, is efteemed fo fingu- 
lar an appearance, that it is thought 
to militate very much againft the opi- 
nion of thofe, who would derive the 
origin of all the beds of rock falt, 
which are found under the furface of 
the earth, from the evaporation of falt 
water, left in fubterraneous caverns, 
either at the deluge, or upon fome 
more local commotions of the globe. 
The quantity of rock faltwhich may 
be diffolved in a definite quantity, fup- 
pofe a pint or 16 avoirdupois ounces of 
water, is differently eftimated by dif- 
ferent authors. I have tried this mat- 
ter with diftilled and with common 
water, and in various degrees of heat, 
and never could diffolve guite6 ounces of 
rock falt in 16 ounces of water. It isnot 
wholly improbable, that different forts 
of rock falt, may differ fomewhat with 
— to their folubility in water. 
fit be admitted, that 16 ounces of 
water can diffolve 6 ounces of falt and 
nO more, then we may be certain, that 
no brine fpring, in any part of the 
world, can yield 6 ounces of falt from 
a pint of the brine. For brine fprings 
are, ordinarily, nothing but water in 
which foflile falt has been diffolved ; 
but a pint of the ftrongeft brine can-~ 
Aot contain fo much falt, as is contained 
™ a pint of water, which has been {fa- 
turated with 6 ounces of falt ; for a 
= of water, in which 6 ounces. of 
alt have: been diffolved, is increafed 
a little in bulk, it-will do more than 
fill a pint meafure, and the falt left in 
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the furplus will fhew, how much the 
falt contained in a pintof the ftrongeft 
brine, falls fhort of 6 ounces. Orwe 
may confider the matter in the follow. 
ing manner, which will, perhaps, be 
more intelligible ; 16 ounces of water, 
impregnated with 6 ounces of falt, con- 
fiitute a faturated brine, weighing zz 
ounces ; if therefore we would know 
how much falt is contained in 16 ounces 
of fuch brine, by the rule of propor= 
tion we may argue, that if 2z ounces 
of brine, contain 6 ounces of falt, 16 
of brine will contain 4,4- ounces of 
falt. Hence we may infer, that the 
ftrongeft brine fprings will not yield 
much above one quarter of their weight 
of falt. 

Dr. Leigh, who firft fhewed the 
manner of refining rock falt, informs 
us, that fome of the ftrongeft fprings 
at Northwich, gave feven or eight 
ounces of falt from a quart of brine ; 
but a quart of brine weighs confider- 
ably more than 32 ounces, the weight 
of a quart of water ; fothat the North- 
wich fprings, from this account, do 
not yield a quarter of their weight. 
At Middlewich there is faid to be one 
falt {pring, which is ftronger than the 
reft, this {pring yields a full fourth part 
of falt, and hence it is, probably, fully 
faturated. We have an account in 
Kircher’s works, of fome famous brine 
{prings in Burgundy, from which we 
learn, that one hundred pounds weight 
of the ftrongeft brine, gave 25 pounds, 
or juft one fourth of its weight of 
white falt. ’ 

Thereare 2 great many brine fprin 
in Chefhire, Wcrcefterfhire, Stafford/bire, 
Hamp/bire, and in other parts of Great 
Britain, fome of which are fufficiently 
rich in falt to be wrought with profit, 
others not. From what has been be- 
fore advanced, the reader will readily 
comprehend that 16 tons of the ftrong- 
eft brine. confift of 12 tons of water, 
and of 4 tonsof fait, and that, in order 
to obtain thefe 4 tons of falt, the 12 tons 
of water muit be, by fome means or 
other, evaporated, fo as to leave the 
falt in aconcrete form. Suppofe there 
fhould be a brine, which in 16 tons, 
fhould 
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fhould contain 15 tons of water, and 
only one ton of falt ; yet it may chance; 
that fuch a weak brine may be wrought 
with more profit than the ftrongett ; 
for the profit arifing from the boiling 
of brine into falt, depends as. mich 
upon the price of the fuel ufed in boil- 
ing it, as upon the quantity of falt which 
it yields. Thus the fea water, which 
{urrounds the coafts of Great Britain, 
is faid to hold feldom more than one 
thirtieth, or lefs than one fiftieth 

art of common falt; but fuel is 
3 cheap at Newcaftle, that they can 
evaporate thirty or forty tons of water, 
in order to obtain one ton of falt, and 

et gain as much clear profit as thofe 
is, who, in counties lefs favourably 
fituated for fuel, boil down the ftrong- 
eft brine. 

The advantage refulting from 
ftrengthening weak brine or fea water, 
by means of rock falt, is very obvious. 
Suppofe that the fea water at Liver- 

ool, where large quantities of rock 
Fit are refined, would yield 1 ton of 
falt from 48 tons of water, then mufta 
quantity of fuel fuilicient to evaporate 
47 tons of water be ufed in order to 
obtain’1 ton of falt. But if as much 
rock falt be put into the 48 tons of fea 
water, as can be diffolved in it, then 
will the fea water refemble a brine fully 
faturated, each 16 tons of which will 
give 4 tons of falt, and the whole 
quantity yielded by the evaporation of 
47 tons of water, will be 12 tons of falt. 

In warm climates, fuch as Italy, 
Spain, and the fouthern provinces of 
_ France, where the heat of their fum- 
mer is fufficient to exhale confiderable 
depths of water in a little time; they 
prepare large quantities of what is 
called day /ait at a very {mall expence. 
‘Their general method is to feleé a 
seston test of ground, communicating 
by fluices with the fea, and {ufficiently 
removed from frefh fprings, and the 
mouths of large rivers. In this ground 
they form ufually three pits of fmall 
but different depths, and by clay and 
timber they fecure them from feaking. 
The fea water is let into the firft and 
ce2peft pit, from which it flows flowly, 
fo as to give the mud and fand time to 
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fettle; through the fecond into tle third, 
where it is foon infpiffated by the hear 
of the fun into a ftrong brine. This 
brine being ftill further evaporated by 
the continued action of the fun, ¢oncretes 
into cryftals of falt, which gradually 
fink to the bottom of the pit. When a 
proper quantity of it is formed, it is 
drawn out for ufe; and is of different 
colours, according to the colour of the 
clay employed in making the pits. In 
a favourable feafon, the French are 
faid to be able to make enough of bay 
falt in.a fortnight, to fupply their 
home confumption for a year, and the 
wants of other nations, who purchafe 
from them much more than is confumed 
in France: 

In this method of making bay falt, 
art has but copied nature ; for we read 
in Pliny, Alonfo Barba, Shaw, and 
others, of large briny lakes, which are 
evaporated in many parts of the world, 
to a perfe&t drynefs in fummer time : 
when the inhabitants cut and carry 
away as much falt as they have occa- 

ion for. A remarkable lake of this 
kind was met with by Mr. Maffon, in 
his botanical excurfions from the Cape 
of Good Hope. <* Zwart Kop’s falt pan, 
is a lake feveral miles diftant from the 
fea, and upon an eminence. In the 
rainy feafon it is filled with frefh water, 
which by the faltnefs of the ground, 
foon becomes ftrongly impregnatéd 
with faline particles; and when the 
fummer’s heat exhales the frefh water, , 
the bottom of the lake is coveredwitha 
cruft of pure falt, twoor three feet thick. 
The lake is about three miles round, 
and furrounded by a rifing ground.” 

Though it appears, from what Dr. 
Brownrigg has {aid upon this fubjec, 
that we might, with much advantage 
to our trade, imitate the French in. 
their manner of procuring bay falt ; 
yet moft of our falt is prepared by 

oiling either the brine of falt {prings, 
or fea water, into white falt. In 
Hampfhire, and fome other counties, 
they have a method of heightening the 
fea water into a ftrong brine, by ex- 
pofing it to the fun in large pits, much 
after the manner in which bay falt is 
made ; and fo much of the fea water, 
is, 
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) be divided into different forts. 


|} from the white falt, prepar 





is, by this means, evaporated, that 
though they boil the remainder. wish 
Newcaitle coal, yet they can afford 
their fal ata lefs price, than the New- 
caftle falt boilers can afford their’s ;_ 
though the fea water is, probably, 
equally impregnated with falt at both 

aces. 

The greateft difficulty which attends 
the making of bay faltin Great Britain, 


® arifes from the heat of our furnmer not 


being fufficiently ftrong, to evaporate 
a great quantity of fea water in a {mall 
portion of time. 

Though the conftituent parts of com- 
mon falt, when free from all hetero- 
geneous mixtures, are probably the 
fame in every part of the world, yet 
in the ordinary ftate in which it is met 
with, it is found to have very different 
qualities, and may properly ““~ 

ay 
falt differs in fome of its epee 

by boil- 
ing brine or fea water ; and both the 
bay falt and the boiled falt have, re- 
{pectively, different qualities, accord- 
ing as they are prepared at different 


7 places. 


There are two general reafons of 


} this diverfity ; one refpeéts the man- 
) ner of preparing the falt, the other re- 


fpeéts the quality of the water from 
which the falt is prepared. When fea 
water or brine is boiled into falt, a 
portion of the acid, which is one of 
the conftituent parts of the falt, is dif- 
perfed; anid a greater or lefs portion 


4 is difperfed, according as the falt has 


beer formed with a greater or lefs de~ 
gree of heat, We have an inftance of 
this, both in bay falt when compared 
with boiled falt, and in the different 
forts of boiled: fal, when compared 
with each other, - Bay falt is prepared 
from fea water, \by the mild. heat of 
the fun, and it is generally efteemed 
much ftronger than the white - falt, 
which is prepared likewife ftom fea 


| water by boiling the fea water. At 


Northwich, and in other places, they 
prepare from brine, not only the or- 
dinary white falt, but a falt witofe cry{- 
tals are much larger than the ordinary 
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falt, and which is ufually called thivery 
fa. This fhivery falt is efteemed 
ftronger than the other, and it is formed 
by a milder heat; for in forming the 
ordinary falt, the brine is kept gently 
boiling ; but in forming the large 
grained fhivery falt, they let the brine_ 
cool till they can bear to put their hands 
into it, and keeping it in that ftate, 
as near as may be, from Saturday night 
to Monday morning, the fhivery ialt 
is gradually formed. Sea water, brine 
fprings, and rotk falt, generally con- 
tain befides-common falt various other 
earthly and faline ingredients, fuch as 
the calcareous earth from which fith thells 
are probably formed ;— the earth cal- 
led magnefia ; — Epjom falts, or the falt 
refulting from the combination of the 
acid of vitriol with magnefia ;—Sele. 
nites, or the falt refulting from the com- 
bination of the. acid of vitriol with the. 
earth of the nature of fifh fhells ;— 
Glauber’s falt;—fixed alkali uncom- 
bined with any acid, &c. Sometimes 
all thefe heterogeneous fubftances, and 
fometimes only a few of them are found 
in the water from which common falt 
is prepared ; they areall of them foreign 
to the nature of the falt, and injure 
its quality ; and hence we may, without 
difficulty, comprehend that common 
falt may have very different properties;, 
according to the quality of the water 
from which it is made, or the {kill of 
the falt-maker exerted in feparatin 
thefe mixtures from it. ‘The Dud 
have long been famous for preparing 
a falt for pickling of herrings, by 
which they have acquired a fuperiority 
in that article of commerce over al] 
other European nations, Their prin- 
cipal fecret in this bufinefs confitis in 
evaporating the brine made from the 
folation of bay falf with the géntheft 
firé, and in mixing with the brine a 
propér quantity of very our whe ; ‘the 
acid whey unites itfelt with the an- 
combined fixed alkali before mentions 
ed, and thus prevents it from adhering 
to the common falt as it cryftallizes. 
Any other mild acid might probably, 
anfwer the fame purpofe. , 
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THE BRITISH MUSE, 


PROLOGUE to the Comedy of the 
‘Country ATTORNEY. Spoken by 
Mr. Benfley, 


F Jife is but a jeft, and all things fhow it, 
Why then comniend me to the comic 


poet 5 
For he, who makes that life the merricft jeft, 
Enjoys it moft, and underftands it beft. 
Off then, ye fons of Tragedy, begone, 
And let life’s gay Interpreter come on ! 
Your's age fine fingers, and a curious art, | 
That play fine tunes upon the human 

leart, 

Runs fine divifions upon AH! and ox! 
And {trikes fine melody from notes of woe, 
But grant our maxim good, and you mutt 


own 
*Tis a dull jeit that makes the hearers groan. 
The canes a Stage, and they alone can 
‘ eale, 
Who Rr that ftage with gaiety and eafe. 
Laugh where we can, we will ; but itill our 
mirth 
Shall give no fcandal to one man of worth. 
With ft zeal we'll lath thofe foes to life, 
A perjur'd hutband, and a guilty wife: 
And — we ply the rod, the voice of. 
trut 
Shall guide its moral to the ear of youth. 
Love we hal! fhow, but it thall be fuch love 
As honour ftamps, and parents muft ap- 


prove. 
Arid with your leave, Attorneys, for this 
night, 
‘We'll fet a rare example in your fight. 
Shut not your ears ; we never will offend ’em ; 
As many.as are bleit with ears may lendem. 
The charasters you'll meet are fancied 
elves ; : 
We don't invite you, Sirs, to fee yourfelves. 
Till modern manners furnith fomething new, 
The want of novelry mutt reft with you. 
Thus, if wit feems to Janguith in che nation, 
?Mis-the effe&t of general reformation. 
Refo-m then, till the morals of the age 
Leave not one foible to fupply the ftuge ! 
Our Author withes not to found his fame 
Qn follies that d:fgrace the Britith name. 


"ert oe tS & 
"Written by GEoRcE Cotman, Eq, 


Spoken by Mifs Farren, in the Character 


of Lady Rustick, 


eM be j 
Ww HEN Tragedy has made foft Pity 


weep, 
Sim — rous’d, or wrapp'd the hou in 
cep, 


Out comes the chearful Epilogue ; and then 


You fmile, or wake, and are yourfelves: 


again. 
Our Bard, refalv'd to pleafe you, if he can, 
Sticks to the fyftem, tho’ revers'd the plan ; 
And to five A&s of Comedy fucceeds 
My Lady Ruftick in her widow's weeds. 
Siena not, grave Criticks; ftart not, 
Ladies gay! 
I'll preach no fun'ral fermon o'er our play. 


7eauete and fhapes of grief, thele fuits 
of woe, 
Oft cover joy ¢* within that pafféth thow.” | 


On hufbands’ monuments oft Patience fits 
Smiling in forrow, fad and gay by fits. 
Free from the prifon of a dotard’s arms, 
Her fable trappings but encreafe her charms ; 
As fkilful jewellers, their = to grace, 
The richeft brilliants on black velvet place, 
Each gentle Knight, a witnefs of her grief, 
Comforts the fair who feems to court relief! 


All ornaments laid)by, the mournful drefs | 


Hangs out a flag, the fignal of diftrefs ; 


As hatchments, o'er the darken’d window 


fet, 
Proclaim the tenant dead, the houfe fo lett. 
Te night our artift ftrove, in tints not 
faint, 
The portrait of a widow'd wife to paint. 
‘True to her vows, tho’ con{cious of her lot, 
Enflav'd to age, and wedded to a fat ; 
Firm the laft, and freed from nuptial ties, 
Cong'ring the pafion the wou'd fain difguife. 
Yet think not the fair vittim’s fate too hard! 
Nor too fevere the j t of our Bard! 
Too foon he held it, in her piteaus plight, 
Her widow's weeds.to change for bridal 
white : 
Or from a fun'ral, like his brother Bayes, 
At once a ae feftival to raife. 
Yet with her gr 
blends : 
When Lady Ruftick's decent forrow ends, 
My Lady Millamour thall make amends. 


On a Lady’s ftriking a Fiy with her Fas. 
O# Celia, let the bufy fly, ' 
Still hum its mazy round, 

"Twill drown the murmur of a figh 

In Damon's bofom found. 
Tho’ rade it fettle on thy lip, 

Oh Jet the tufter live, 
It cannot, find a fweeter fip 

Than what thofe rubies give. 


Perhaps as people keep the dove” 


On diftant routs to hie; . 
The fhorter meflengers of lcve, 
May center in the fly. 
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Thus kiffes on his pinions thrown 
May fkim the pre air, 

And ev'ry lover's thought be known, 
Convey'd from chair to chair. 


No guardian's look, no matton’s gaze, 
Can any thought efpy, 
Then lengthen out his ufeful days, 
Nor let hira, Celia, die. 
Damon. 


EPILOGUE to VIMONDA: 


Written by Mr. Mack enzis. 
Spoken by Mrs. KEMBLE. 


vs é ‘ 
Etn.aks ur Heroine was wond’rous 


weak 
To leta Goblin Tale her marriage break. 
Now, — our ftars ! the childifh creed is 
oft, 
That gave fuch mighty influence toa Ghoft; 
Nor ever, as in thefe old-fafhion’d times, 
“Perturbed {pirits” witnels fecret crimes, 
Except tars rais'd by fomethrewd fwindling 
rain, 
They. thump, and fcratch, and vanith in 
Cock-lane. 

Our Lovers’ nuptials meet with no delays 
From phantom vifitations now-a-days ; 
More folid bars their tender withes crofs, 
Deeds to indite, and parchments to engrofs, 
Jointures to fettle, pin-money, debates, 
‘Weighing of rents, and wedding of eftates, 
Or, fometimes, fuch the fate of earthly 


joys 
Perturbed fpirits after wedloek rife ; 
Spirits of anger, fullennefs, and firife, 
hat 4 the genial fweets of married 
life ; 
Paffions that every exorcifm brave, 
And ‘irew indiff ‘rence o’er A ffection’s grave. 
Or fhould the wife have fome familiar {prite, 
{Such things there are) that haunts the houfe 
‘ by night 
He like our bards, if rightly underftood, 


, May prove, perhaps, no Ghoft, but fleth 
y Pied Yo ty ; 


But here, within our mimic kingdom's 
bound, 

Still antique Ghofts may walk their nightly 
round ; 

Still truncheon’d Hamlet glide, or Banquo’s 


ade, 
Drive Scotland’s tyrant from his feat dif- 
may'd. 
Could but our magic fpells contrive to bind 
Spirits before the curtain as behind ; 
Poets no more fhould dread the fatal found. 
Ofharth and anrgy Goblin’s rifing round, 
Of thofe who howl above*, or hifs below 
the ground ¢. 


® The Galleries, 
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May milder pow'rs now breathe their in. 
fluence here, 
And join the Mufe’s finile, the Mufe’s tears 
In his wacm foil may fofter’d genius 
fpring, r 
And here young fancy ftretch a bolder wing. 
If fuch kind Spirits hither make refort, 
Weak as we are, we'll not be frighten'd for’t. 
Let them walk here, we'll ufe no charms 
to cure it, : 
And tho’ our houfe be haunted we'll en- 
dure it, 


The Fic uraTivs Nosecar,. 
By a Younc Lapy. 


HE violet is modefty, 
For it conceale itielf; 

The rofe is likewife modetty, 
Tho’ it reveals ithif ; 
For it, a bluth betrays. 
The jafmin thews us innocence, 
So chafte and purcits hue; 
The hyacinth {weet diffidence, 
Which bends to fhun our view 3 
*Tis Fancy thus portrays. 


The honeyfuckle, fympathy, 
Diftilling dewy tears ; 
The paffion-flower, brevity, 
Scarce blown, it difappears. 
The tulip is variety 
That changes with the hour ; 
The primrofe is fimplicity, 
And Flora’s fav'rite flower. 
Thus in each plant, fome leffon we may 


nd, 

Which ferves t'improve, while it correéte 
the mind ; 
And — and weeds, are an exhaultlefs 
re 

Of pleafure, profit, and inftruétive lore ; 
In host, each object, toa oo heart, 
However humble, muft delight impart. 


VIOLA, 
%: F.o.2% & 
YOUNG Myra is fair as Spring's early 
flower, 


And Laura fings fweet as the bird in ker 


bower ; 
But Lydia is fairer, and {weeter than they ; 
She looks hike the morning, and finiles like 
"the day. 
In the flow’r of her age, in the bloom ‘of 
her youth, 
She looks like the goddefs of Virtue and 
Truth ; 
One hour in her prefence an zra excels, . 


Amid courts where ambition with mifery 
dwells. ‘ 
3 The Pit, : 

Ua How 
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How fweet is the fragrance of new fpringing 
flow’rs, 

When May and bright mornings lead on 
the gay hours ; ' 

But Lydia is brighter, and fairer than they, 


She’s mild as the morning, and lovely as 


May. 
When larks fing ahove, and young lambs 
bleat around, 
How enchanting the fcene, how delightful 
the found ; 
But Lydia, far fweeter, can talk and can fing, 
Than the notes of the wayblers that weleome 
; the {pring : 
When in beauty the moves in the ftreet or 
the plain, 
She looks like a Venus juft fprung from the 
main; 
When fhe fings, and the groves with her 
foft notes reply, 
You would think that an angel was warb- 
ling on high! : 
, LEANDER. 
Extra&ts from Mr, Polwhele’s Tranflations 
of THEOCRITUS, Bron, &c. 
Firt Epricram of THEocRITUs. 
i HESE rotcid rofes, and this wildling 
thyme; 
J offer to the facred Nine, who love 
The Heliconisn hill: But, lo, to thee, 
Apollo, I devote the laurel’s leaves, - 
Of tabler hue. Such offerings oft adorn 
The Delphicrock! And, meantime, to ep- 
J nch 
altar, with its purple ftream, fhall 
Thy me purp 
Yon" horn’d he-goat, that crops, fo fhowy 
white, 
The pendent branches of the gummy pine ! 
Fourth IpyLiium of Bion. 
The Power of Love. 
ye HE Mufes, not afraid of love, 
Where'er he treads, delighted rove. 


If fome rude {wain, who never knew 
The charms of love, their fteps purfze, 


. Theirleffons they refulé to teach, 


And fly bevond the ruflic’s reacli t 

But if a melting thepherd figh, 

And ail in love-fick ditties die ; 

‘Their kindred chorus, gaihering round, 
Lend mufic to each foften’d fuund! 
My numbers, as I tune the hell, 

Can witnefs, “tis a truth I tell! 

For, if I fing fome fon of earth, 

Or Being of immortal birth, 


.. The weak notes falter on my tongue, 


Nor flow fuch lays, as erft I fung : 
Buy if I warble love again, 


How fwectly glides my wonted ftrain ! 


By Mr. JERNINGHAM. 
O H! hallow’d cenfor, form’d by magic 
pow’, ' 
To waft the incenfé of bright Avon's flow’r, 
When fiom the ttage (great Shak {pcare's ale 
tar, roll pe 
Rich clouds of fragrance that’ entrance the 


foul. 
Thofe clouds of fragrance now no more are 
feen, ; 
No more the votaries throng the facred {cene; 
The dumb furprife that (olemniz'd the fane, 
The glowing pulfe that throbb&! in ey'ry 
vein . . 
Terror that wildly trod the tragic plain, 


And bathful Love that thow'd his filken | 
chain 5 

Compaffion tog, the Drama's hallow'd 
prieft, 

And ali the pomp of Shakfpeare’s rites are 
ceas'd. 

The forms that iffued from his mind's 

vaft f{tore, 


The treatury of Nature, are no more; 

Ambition—prompt to feize th’ imperial 
reins, 

Who Hofpitality’s pure rite profanes, 

And views (as wildly his ftrain’d eye-bal]s 


dare 





The fatal dagger travelling through the air. | 


Affe¢tion--who half-daring, half dif. 
may'd, 
Purfues with anxious fteps a father’s thade: 
As th’ awtul form ftalks fullenly along, 
Dread expeétation chills the circling throng. 
Proud Cruelty—befide a languid lamp, 
Who mid the ftillnefs of the flumb'ring 
camp, 
Amid the terrors of the lonefome night, 
Sits deeply mufing on the morrow's fight : 
Tili worn with thought, with many a care 
oppreit, 
He drops the world, and wearies into reft. 
In er now bids her fcorpions 
roll, 
In horrid volumes round his tortur’d foul. 
Old Age—who banifh'd from his natiye 
throne, 
Forc'd from the door fo latety call'd his own, 
Stands mutt’ring to the foul and midnight 


ar, 
(In beggar’d'robes) the accents of Defpair : 


. Unreverenc'd, fhunn’d, rejeéted, and revil'd, 


Stung at the mockery of an impious child ; 
And while the big tears trickle fiom his eyes, 
« T gave you all,” the generous father cries; 
“Let the fierce fpirit of the tempelt thed 

*¢ The raging torrent on this hoary head; 


The wortt is pat, letthe loudzhunder bui it,” 


_ * Phe drooping Sire is by adaughter curtt.” 
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“Hattings, in the Houfe o 





- "Thiefe were the fcenes late held to Britain's 
view, 

On which the gaz‘d with tranfport ever new: 

Findearing fcenes! ah, never to return, 

While Genius forrows o'er a Garrick’s 


urn, 


The’ following Verfes were hung on the 
Boughs of a venerable Walnut Tree, 

’ which oyer-fhadows the Burial Ground 
of the celebrated Poet WALLER, in 
Beaconsfield Church Yard : 

§ TRANGER, if virtue, or if verfe, be 

dear, 

With pious caution pay thy vifit here. 

Planted by him, whofe facred duft has laid 

Twice fifty fummers underneath my fhade, 


History of the ProcrEpINGs 
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Proteftor of the hallow'd fpot I ftand, 

To guard this vault from each unhallow’d 
hand ; 

Spare then each branch that canopies the 
tomb, 

A part of Waller feeds my verdant bloom 3 

Oh! fpare each leaf that bow'rs the poet's 
grave, 

For in each leaf apart of him you fave; 

And on the fruits which cluft’ring round me 
grow, 

A more than vulgar deftiny below ; 

Tiafte, but with rev’rence kneeling at the 
fhrine, 

So may’ft thou eat, and Waller's mule be 
thine ; 

A fecond Tree of Knowledge may I be, 

And unforbidden Wifdom fhme m thee. 


in the FourtH Sessions of th 


Sixteenth Parliament of Great Britain; continued from Page 105 of 


our loft. 


ON Monday, the fecond of April, Mr. 
Sheridan opened an eighth charge againft 
Mr. Hattings, for money corruptly and 
illegally taken. We fhall not enter into 
the particulars. of this charge, . tsecaufe it 
wil] hereafter be taken notice of in our ac- 
count of the trial of Mr.“Haftings. at the 
bar of the Houfe of Lords, in confequence 
of the Commons’ impeachment. Mr. She- 
‘yidan’s motion was carried by 165 to 54.— 
The other charges, brought againit Mr. 
Commons, we 
fhail likewife refer to our account of the 
proceedings before the Lords. 

Qn the third of April, the Infolvent Bill 
was read a third time in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, and pafled. The Houle then ad- 
journed for the Eafter Holidays. 

The firtt bufinefs of confequence after 
the recefs, was on Friday the 20th of May, 
when Alderman Newnham informed the 
Houfe, that on the 4th of May following, 
he thould make a motion refpeéting the 
affairs of the Prinee of Wales. 

After this, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
‘quer proceeded to the Budget. He 
frit obferved, that although our expendi- 
ture had exceeded the amount of what was 
affigned for our peace eftablifhment, ‘and 
although, from accidental caufes, there was 
a failure in feveral parts of our revenue, 
yet our refources had proved equal not only 
fo every exigency, but alfo to make good 
the furplus million allotted for the difcharge 
of part of our debt. It was true, that for 
foe part of: this, it would be neceffary to 
rely on the contingencies of the enfuing year; 
but the circumftances which warranted that 


reliance were fo many and fo ftrong, that he 
felt himfelf happy in being freed from the 
neceflity of making any additions to the 
burthens of the people. 
He then entered on the general ftatements 
of the accounts. The navy, he faid, for 
which 18,000 men had been voted, taking 
together the ordinary, extraordinaries, &c. 
amounted to 2,286,000]. which was an ex- 
cefs of 486,o00l, beyond what had been 
previoufly calculated. The ordinary of the 
army was 1,411,069l. ‘The extraordinaries 
420,000]. On both thefé there was an ex= 
cefs of 231,069]. Thefe exceffes, he faid, 
arole from provifions fupplied to the Loy- 
alitts in America; from difburfements to 
the forces in the fervice of the Eaft-India 
‘Company (for which, however, by the aét 
of 1781, the Company would be ultimately 
refponfible) and from other caufes, which 
as they could not be forefeen, were not taken 
into the account. The expences of the 
Ordnance eftablifhment were 328,0001. For 
mifceltaneous fervices as they were termed, 
96,7761. The deficiency of the finking 
tund, which was now about to be abolith- 
ed, was 1,441,0001. and on the grants 
240,000]. which, with the deficiency on 
the coinage, and fome others which he 
ftated,: amounted in the whole to the fum of 
676,000]. He then proceeded to ftate, ins 
a manner rather fpeculative, the amount of 
the deficiency in the revenue, as it would 
appear at the end of each quarter refpettive- 
ly, by the new mode of pales the amount 
in one gencral fund; and in oppofition to 
thefe, he itated the additions which he ex- 
petted to be made to the revenue in the 
courie 
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courfe of the enfumg year. Of thefe, the 
principal were, from the public accomptants 
249,000). of this fum, he obferved, 60,000). 
had been already received, and on the re- 
maining 180,000]. he imagined he could 
confidently rely, and the amount of the 
debts proved againft the accomptants was 
no léefs than 317,000]. From the arm 
favings he ed to recvive 180,000); 
confiiting chiefly of fums iffued for that fer- 
vice, a which have not been expended. 
The taxes raifed.by affefliment, and not yet 
id in, amounted to 400,000}. The con- 
lidation of the Cuftoms, with the tax on 
cambrics, herelied cn to produce 100,000h 
and the debt due from the Eatt-India Com- 
any, Was 322,000]. ‘Thefe added to the 
vd and malt tax, taken at 2,750,0001, 
and the furplus of the finking fund, on 
April the sth, preg | to 1,226,000). 
made the total of the 
3767001. . Fhe account therefore of the 
psefent year would ftand thus, L 
Way and Means, - 6,767,000 
Adnount of Supphes granted 6,676,600 





Difference in favour of the publie 91,000 

He then proceeded to ftate the circum- 
flances, whence arofe that deficiency of the 
gevenues, which made it neceflary to apply to 
fo many extraordinary refources in the pre- 
fent year. The principal of thefe he ailerted 
to be—the failure of our crops ip the Wett- 
Indies, which in the fingle article of fugar, 
eccafioned a deficiency of no lefs than 
%50,000l.—and in the fecond place, the 
great fulpenfe arifing from the Commercial 
“Treaties then pending, and which of courfe 

vented all fpeculation. In the place of 
the fir ft of thefe, we had to look to jo prof- 
ye& of a plentiful feafon, and a propor- 
tionate increafe of revenue ; and the fecond 
was alfo reverfed, as in place of a rettraint 
en our trade, it would receive an additional 
Spting ; new markets were opened, and 
new encouragements given to the Merchant 
o¥ the Speculator. ‘There were alfo feveral 
other circumftances, which as they were not 
yet reduced to a certainty, he had not thought 
proper to mention. Aimongit them were 
the increafed duty on wines, in confequence 
ef the late modification ; the addition of re- 
venue on foreign brandy, accafioned by the 


~ geduStion of duty, and the other fteps taken 


for the fuppreffion of fmuggling ; the ad- 
ditional duty on retail licerces, &c. 8c. 
He had alfo omitted to mention the Exche- 
quer bills, becaufe the arrangements being 


- made concerning them, and the quantum 


of intevett to be paid, they would appear 
oth on the debtor and creditor file of the 


ays and Means: 


account, without adding any elucidation: to 
the bufinefs. Nor ree he "hated amongtt 
the items of the Supply, the farther fume 
which the Heufe may think to grant 
for the relief of the American loyalifts ; ag 
he had not mentioned amongft the Ways 
and Means, the article of a lottery, fup- 
pofing that it would fill be found expedicns 
toemploy the latter, and the leaft burthen- 
fome mode of granting relief to the former. 
He again congratulated the Houfe on the 
prefent profpedt of our fittaners ; and cdn- 
cluded with obferving, “ that the fom of 
15226,000l. being the furplus of the Sink 

ing Fund, on the sth of April laft, fhould 
be applied to the purpofes of the current 


year. 

Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox both treated 
the Minitter’s ftatements as fallacious, and 
his calculations as illufory.. They were very 
ably reptied to by’ Mr. Grenville and Mn 
Pitt; after which the. motion made by, the 
latter was carried without a divifion. 

On the 24th of April, Mr. Fox moved 
for'a repeal of the Shop-tax. . After fome 
debate, a divifion enfued, when the numbers 


were 
Againft the Repeal 383 
For it - . 147 
Majority 36 


On the 26th, Mr. Pitt brought in a Bill 
for farming the Poft Horfe Tax. This 
was objetted: to by many gentleman, as 2 
novel and unconititutional meafure. Hew+ 
ever, On adivifion, the numbers were 

For the firftreadng - 76 
Againtt it > i 39 
Majority 37 

Lenve was then given to bring in a Bill 
for the better regulating of the Poor Laws. 

Afterwards fome converfation enfued re- 
fpefting Mr. Alderman Newnham’s if- 
tended motion concerning the Prince of 
Wales's affairs, in the courfe of which 
Mr. Fox declared, that he had the moft di- 
reét authority: for affe:ting, that the report 
of a certain circumftance, in which the in- 
tereft both of the church and jate were 
fuppofed to be involved, +had no foundation 
whatever. This declaration gave great fa- 
tisfaction to the Houie. Several gentlemen 
wifhed Mt. Alderman Newnham to with- 
draw his intended motion, as being of too 
delicate a nature ; but theAlderman pertifted 
in his intentions. However,.in the interim, 
the affair took a very happy turn, as alread 
mention: d in our Hittoneal Chronicle, Vel, 
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$b, page 276] and, on the 4th of May, 
Mr. Newnham informed the Houfe, that he 
was happy to afluse them, that the motion 
he had intended to make was zeqw no lon- 


er neceflary. 
. On the 7th of May, Mr, Pitt, in a Com- 
mittee of fupply, announced his intention 
of laying an additional duty on the retailers 
of fpirituous liquors, to compenfate for the 
lowering the duties on brandies, &c. viz. 
All thofe who rented houfes under rol. 
he propofed fhould pay an additional duty 
of 2. 
From sol. torsl. =e al. $s. 
» al. to 2ol. - al. 16s. 
2ol. to as). - gl. 48 
and fo on at the rate of 8s. for every 51. of 
rent, till the rent thould amount to sol. 
beyond which it was not his intention to go, 
becaufe he believed that thofe houfes which 
paid more than sol. rent, did not fell io 
great a quantity-of ipirits as thofe at inferior 
rents. ‘The whole, he faid, would pro- 
duce $0,000]. a year. He then moved f- 
veral refolutians, which were agreed to by 
the Houfe. 
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On the roth of May, Mr. Burke, in the 
name of the Houfe of Commons, and of ail 
the Commons of Great Britain, impeacived 
Warren Haftings, E(q; at the bar of the 
Houle of Lords, of high crimes and mifide< 
meanors.--Sce Vol. 80, page 274. : 

On the 2rft, Mr, Pitt pretented a mef= 
fage from his Majetty refpecting the Prince 

Wales, [See Vol. 8c, page 274] which 
was ordered to be taken into confidcration on 
a future day. 

On the 22d, the Houfe of Lords decided 
the — caufe of Sutton againit Johnitone, 
in favour of the latter, by’ a majority of 

to 23. 

The Infolvent Bill was rejef&ted by the 
cae there being 32 for it, and a3 a- 

it. ‘ 

On the 24th, the Commons voted 
£363,000 for the payment of the Prince of 
Wales's debts, and £20,000 on account of 
Carlton Houfe, with a fuitable addrefs to 
his Majefty. 

On the goth, his Majeity put an ead to 
this Seffion of Parliament, by a moft gracious 
fpeech from the thiane. ° 


Arrairs of the AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. 


HE refult of the Deputation fent from 
the Low Countries to Vienna appears 
in the following important paper : 

Paper of Inftruétions tranfmitied by the 
Emperor to the Comte de Murray, com- 

' gaunicated by the Prince de Kaunitz, on 
the 16th of Augufl 1787, to the Depu- 
ties appointed by ibe States of Brabant, 
at Vienna. 

The EMPEROR and KiNG, 

Trufty and well be!oved Comte de Murray, 
my Counfellor of State, Lieutenant Ge- 
neal of my Armies, General Com- 
mandant, and my Lieutenant General, 
and Captain General, ad interim, of the 
Low Countries. 


YOU will find by the narrative annexed, 
in what terms I explained myfelf to the de- 
putation from the States ot my Belgic pro- 
‘vinces in the audience which I gave them; 
and I fend you this that you may know 
Tore particularly my imtemions and plea- 
fure on the fubje& ot the indifpenfble pre- 
liminaries of which the narrative ‘makes 
mention, 

All the ings, more or lefs, of 
which the States, and a part of the people 
have been guilty, are notorious. Confe- 
—— it 1s impoffible for me to yield to 

fentiments of clemency which I am in- 
clined to cherifh, nor to the favourable dif- 
pofitions which I manifeited to the deputa- 
2 


tion of the States, until there thall not re- 
main the finallett veitige of any part of what 
they have dared to commit in cont of 
the Sovereign authority fince the € 
April of this year. 

To this effe& it is neceflary, 

1. That in all the provinces of the Low 
Countries every thing fhould be reftored ta 
the footing os which it ftood before the fir 
of April of this year. 

2. The Univerfity and General Seminary 
of Louvaine, with all the pesfons empioyed 
and belonging‘to each, muft be re-eftablifh- 
in the condition in which they dtood, of 
ought to have ftood, on the faid firtt of 
April; and it muft be the fame with the 
Seminary of Luxembourg. ~ 

3- The States of all the provinces mult 
fubmit implicitly to the payment of the {ube 
fidies, both thofe that are in arrear, and 
thofe which are current. 

4. The Companies of Burgefles, thew 
military exercies, un:forms, cockades, and 
all other marks cf party fpirt, as well ag 
all ozher illegal affociations and paw 
fhal! be forthwith abolifhed; and in defe& 
of troops each magiitrate fhall take the mofk 
effeStua] meafures far the fupport of the 
police and of good order. ' 

1 g- The Convents fuppreffed previous to 
the sitof April laft, fhall remain fu 

for ever, and the nominations that may have 
been made fince that peried te the <= 
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Abbies fhall be null, and produce no effeft 
in favour of the religious perfons fo appointed, 

- 6. All the perions in office, whom they 
have prefumed to dilplace, muft be reftored ; 
with the exception of the Intendants and 
Members.of the new Tribunals of Juftice. 
"Thefe two topics being of the number of 
thofe on which J am difpofed to liften to my 
States, and to commune with them. 

7- Itis alfo indifpenfable, that all which 
regards the Chapters of Chanonopes the re-. 
ligious fraternities, and all which refpeéts 
the Clergy as citizens and fubjects of the 
States ; and geherally, that all things fhall 
be reftored to the condition, and be made 
inftantly conformable to the ordinances ex- 
iting at the above period. 

In a word there muft not remain the 
fmalleft veltige of any thing committed con- 
trary te my orders and intentions, and fince 
the fir of April of this. year. 

My dignity renders ail thefe preliminary’ 
re-eltablifhments abfolutely indifpenfable. 
The Affemblies of the States will perceive, 
I hope, the neceflity, and I yr naga 
flatter mylelf that every one of them will 
immediately and peaceably take place, if 

fible. 

But if it hall happen, againft all expefta- 
tion, that any one fhall dare to oppole this 
feititution, which muttbe-cemplete and 
preliminary, I authorize you by thefe pre- 
fents, to employ for this purpofe, all the 
means of authority which I have confided 
in you, and which, but with much regret, 
thongh I find it to be neceflary, 1 am 
obliged to augment as far as the occafion 
fhall require. 

As foon as.you fhall inform me that all 
the above prelimineries are fulfilled, and 
that every thing is reftored to order, I fhall 
be ready to concert with the Aflemblies of 
the States, or their Deputies duly authori- 
zed, what will be the beft in the fevéral 
branches of Adiminiftration, without being 
contrary to the fundamental conttitution of 
my Belgic provinces ; or on the contrary, 
I fhall find myfelf under the neceflity, for 
the general good, to ernploy all the means 
which are abundantly in my power, and of 
which I do not defire to make ufe, from the 
affection which I yet bear for my Belgic 

ople, although they have in my eyes been 

ighly criminal. 

And in fo far, my trufty and well belo- 
ved, may God have you in his holy keeping. 

Vienna, 16th Aug. (Signed) JosePu. 

The Emperor's anfwer to the Deputies 
induced them to prefent a memoit to the 
Prince de Kaunitz, the Prime Minifter, a- 
gainft the prelimmaries required by the Em- 
peror, in which, with a high and manly 
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fpirit, they contend for’ the “privileges of» 
their conttitution. They lament that the 

new Tribunals of Juftice, and the miferable- 
Intendancies, inftead of being abolithed, 

flhould yet be left as a matter far difcuffion. - 
They complain that*his Majefty thould re- 

quue the payment of the fubfidies without - 
difcuffion, seeing that not being impofed 

with the confent of the Affemblies of the. 
States, they are in direct violation of the. 
conftitution. They conclude with the foi- 

lowing manly animadverfion on the latter 
part of the Emperor's inftruétions to the, 
Comte de Murray. Iya dt co 

We are not ignorant,. my Lord, that his 
Majeity can employ the force which Divine 
Providence has put into his hands ;_ but can: 
the goodnefs of his heart fuffer him to em- 
ploy means fo contrary to the welfare of his 
fubjeéts ? Can he deliver up his children to 
the deftroying hand of military execution, 
and that for no other reafon than that they 
remain attached te a conititution which fe- 
curing the legitimate right of the Sovereign, 
operates atthe fame time to the happinefs of 
his people ? Can the paternal tendernefs of: 
his Majetty permit him to deftroy his faith- 
ful fubjeéts, inttead of governing them b 
their original and native laws, under which 
they have happily flourifhed for fo many 
ages ? Can he reconcile means fo deftructive 
with the paternal difpofitions which he hath 
deigned to manifeft, and which their inviolable 
fidelity hath made {o proper? That which 
his Majetty thinks due to his infulted digni, 
ty, will it be obtained, if, to revenge him- 
felf, he thall deliver up to fo many horrors 
his faithful fubjeéts, who haye ever been 
prodigal of treafure, and even of their blood, 
in defence and for the glory of his Houfé ? 

““ We prefume, therefore, to fupplicate 
your Highnefs to condetcend to employ in 
our favour your good will and high protec- 
tion, and to make known to his Majetty 
our jaft apprehenfions—to procure the revo- 
cation of the orders, fome qualification of 
them, or at leatt to fulpend the ditpatch of 
the courier, that we may have time to give 
advice to our principals, to the end that 
with the zeal which always animates them, 
they may prepare the people for news fo 
diimal, and thive to ward off the confequen- 
ces, which with the knowledge af thoie or- 
ders, we mutt apprehend.” 

This memoir, however, had no effeét. 
The difpatches were fent, and. the prelimi- 
naries of the Emperor being known, threw 
the whole country in an uproar... The valun- 
teers, and the name may be applied to the 
whole of the provinces, refuled to firike thes 
cockades, and the States authorife their mi; 
litary meetings and exerciles as before. 

A Let- 
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Lets 


_ A Letter from Bruffels, of the 21 of 
September, contains the important inrelli- 


, gence, that General Murray had attempred, 


by forte, to fupprefs the volunteers, and 
to déprive them of their unif rms, cockades, 
&c. agreeably to the th «rtic’e of the pre- 
ceding Irftr &ions from th- Emperor ; but 
that fome of the volunteers gallant!y retift- 
ing the = a geneial infurre@tion enftied, 
the General's life was in great danger, 


AFFAIRS 


(O the reiterated orders of the King, to 
regifter the Euicts refp:fing the 
Stamps and the Temporal Impoft, the Par- 
Lament at firlt offered their fupplicatichs and 
remonftrances, to jultify their refufal ; and 
thefe failing, finally required a fuminous of 
the S:ates General, as the only tr-bunal in- 
velted with the power of impofing new taxes. 
On the 8th of Auguft, the Parliament 
was aflembled at Verfailles, where the King 
held h's Bed of Juftice, and caufed his 
Ediéts.and Declaration to be regiftered. 

The Parliament remitted to the 13th, 
their Arret on the regiftering of the Ediés, 
when they delivered about twenty-feven 
motives, cf which the fubftance was :—that 
the regiltering of the 8th was illegal; that 
the publication made of the Edists refpecting 
the Stamps and the Territorial Impoits was 
clandeitime, and not obligatory upon the 
nation, the fad regiftering being null, ille- 
gal, and contrary to all the principles and 
regulations of the State. The Court re- 
ferved to itielf the power of deliberating more 
particularly on the fubjeét of the 27th, and 
charged the Solicitor General to fend to the 
feveral Bailiwicks, and jurifdidtions within 
his diftsi&t, copies of the Arret to be regi- 
ftered. 

On the night between the 14th and the 
teh, the Body Guards carried to each 
I" mber of the Parliament a letter of exile, 
of which the following is a copy : 

_ “ Sir, I fend you this letier, to order you 
fo l-ave this day my good city of Paris, to 
betske youriglt to that of Troyes, forbid- 
d ng you to go out of your honfe before your 
departure, under penalty of difobedience. 
On which, I pray God, that he have you 
ia his holy gua'd. Written at Paris, this 
agth of Auguft, 1787, 
(Signed) LOUIS. 

And below, Le Baron DE Bre TvEIL.” 

At Troyes, the Parliament was. received 
with great acclamations, and were afterward 
dire€ted to re-affume their funStions there. 

Qn the 17th, Monfieur repaired to the 
Chamber of Accounts, and tnere caufed to 
he regittered, the edi& of the tlamps, and 
the declaration of the Territorial Supply. 
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fome of the dragoons kil'ed, many of the 
volunteers wowtded, and the General him- 
felf compel'ed to fign a declaration of the 
Emperor's acquiefcence with the demards 
of the States of Brabant, to fuppref@ ali n- 
novations con‘rary to the conftiution.— 
But as thi- important intelligence comes 
through a private channel, we thall wave 
entering more minutely into the particulars, 
till we receive an authentic confirmation. 


of FRANCE. 


When the Princerctir:d, the chamber, that 
rema ned fitting, anau'led the vegifte, and a- 
greed to fipplicate the King to recal the Par- 
lizment, and to convoke the States General. 

On the fame day, the Count d’Artois went 
to the Court of Aices, to do what Monfieur 
had done at the Chamber of Accounts. 

That Court met the following day, and 
made an airet, in which they affirm, among 
other declarations, that “ the King has not 
the right of impofing taxes, that the Beds 
of Juitice, held in a manner contrary to 
their inftitution, are merely the afflicting 
difplay of arbitrary power—that a nation 
which furnifhes 600,000,000 livres of ree 
venue fhould bz exempt from all fifcal ju- 
rifdi&ticns ; and that at was not after five 
years of peace, and what the Government had 
announced in :he mott pofitive terms, that they 
could admit the necctlt:y of freth impo'ts.” 

Some other Parliaments of the kingdom, 
concurred with that of Paris, in aflerting 
the illegality of la-ing any taxes on the 
fubjeé&t, without the confent of the States 
General. 

Thefe united reprefentations do not ap- 
pear to have been without effe&t. For, on 
the 13th of September, the Prefident of the 
Parliament of Paris arrived at Court from 
Troyes. He had been deputed to reprefent 
to the King the ruinous fituation his country 
muft inevitably be reduced to from the 
meafures he had been advifzd to purlue— 
that public bufinels mutt be at a ftand from 
the abfence of fore of the officers who com- 
pofed that Parliament, and that they hoped 
he wouid take the matter again into conli- 
deration. On his arrival, a negociation was 
fet on foot for their rec] ; the velult of which 
was, acquiefcence on the part of the King. 

The preliminaries of this negeciation are 
faid to be theie—That the King conients to 
the impoits he had initted on being with- 
drawn, aad that the Parliament fhould re- 
ccive every fatisfastion. On the pat ef the 
Parliament, they have agreed to the regi{ter- 
ing of the patent which appoin s the Archbi- 
fhop of Thoulouts to the tile «f “ Fut 
Minifter of Stace.” 

x AFFAIRS 































HE Intimation in our laft, page 105, 
T that his PruMian Majeily was pre- 
paring to cb:ain by furce what he could not 
procure by memorials, proves to be well 
founded, as wppears by the two following 
accounis fiom the Lendom Gazette; which 
announces, moreover, a complete revolution 
in favour of the Prince Stadtholder. 

Hague, Sept. 6&8. On Phuriday laf the 
Proffian army, under the command of his 
Serene Highorfs the Duke of Brunfwick, 
pafied the r:ver 2t Nimeguen, and advanced 
from thence in three columns. On their 
arprosch the Rhingrave of Salm evacuated 
Urrecht, after having nailed up 140 pieces. 
ef cannon, whch he wes obliged to leave 
Behind him, and’ deftroyed, as far as he 
was able, the powder and other ttores, .re- 
twing with what he could collect of the 
garriion, in great diforder, towards Am- 
fterdam and Naerden. On Sunday the 
Prince of Ovange’s treops entered the towns 
of Utvecht, Mcutfort, and the Vaart ; and 
no oppotition was made in any part of the 

vince. 

Intelligence was received at the Hague 
of Gorcuny, Dordt, Schoonhoven, and fe- 
veral other of the principal towns of South 


FOREIGN 


Conttanfinople, Auguft 25. 

N the morning of the 16th inttant, after 

; a public au.tience of the Grand Vizir, 
Monf de Brlgakow, the Ruffian Envoy, 
with his Secretary Mont. Jacobloff, Meff. 
Nicolo Pilani and Dardria, the two prin- 
cipal Interpreters of that Miffion, and two 
of the Envoy’s fervants left to attend him, 
were conducted to the Seven Towers. The 
reft of the Ruffian Miniiter’s fuire -was 
efcorted by a guard to his hotel in “Pera, 
where they continue unmolafted, 

The formal declaraton of war againft 
Ruffia was read at the Paste on the 22d, 
with full and ahfolute power ta the Grand 
Vizir for conduéting the operations.—-L@n- 
DON GAZETTE. 


Berlin, Sept. s. A terrible fire bas: re- 


duced to afhés the city of Ruppin, fituated’ 


ina the mach of Brandenburgh, abost eight 
er nine leagues frorm Berlin; there are 
above 240 houles ftanding : more than 600 
Kave been burnt,. as well as three churches, 
the town-houfe, and the building belonging 
to Prince Ferdinand of Proffia; thie royal 
magazise, where there was a quantity of 


@lothing ready to be-delivered to the troops, 
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AFFAIRS of HoLLanpD, 


Holland having furrendered, without blood 
fhed, to the Duke of Brunfwick. The 
States of Holland iffued orders for breaking: 
and diiarming the Free Corps; and late this 
evening they pafled a refolution for aga | 
his Serene Highnefs the Stadtholder to al 
his rights «nd honours, with the command 
of this garrifon ;. and a deputation is ap- 
eg tothe Duke of Brunfwick, and a, 
etter fent off to invite the Prince of Orange 
ta return to his refidence bere. 

Hague, Sept- 21. The Prince of Orange 
arrived here yelterday at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, and was received by ‘Se deputa- 
tions from the States General, the States of 
Holland, the Council of State, and Com- 
mittees, the Equeftrian Order, the Cowrts 
of Juvice, and the different Colleges. The 
Deputies of fifteen tovens were prefent in. 
the Affembly of the Stites of Helland yef- 
terday, when they. urianinvoufly voted an 
Addrefs to the Stadtholder ; and this day- 
they camé to a refolution, declaring nny 
reinttated in all his rights. It is mpoffible 
to defcribe the uwiverfal joy that prevails 
here among all ranks of people upon this 
event. 


ADVICES. 
Sc, ‘The five latted twelve hours. They 


eftimate the lofs at many millions; and’ 
the inhabitants are redaced to the laft mife- 
ry. ‘Fhe Queen and Prince Henry of 
Fruffia went there to comfort the unhappy 
people. M. de Maufchwitz, Minifter. of. 
State, alfo went there by order of govern- 
ment. 

Naples, Aug. ts. By letters from Sicily 
we have had:2 relation of an extraordinayy: 
eruption of Mount Etna, fach a one as has 
not happened im the memory of man: a 
fumbling noifé and numberlefs little fhocks 
of earthquakes re this eruptien ; but 
on the 18th of laft month; about thee 
o'clock in the morning, a. territle volume 
of fire iffied from the mountain like a 
whirlwind, and of foch a prodigious height, 
that it femed as if the mountain was «pen- 
ed, and the «lumn of fire appeared twor 
thirds higher than the fummit. An im- 


menfé cloud of finoke preceded the flame,* 
the blaze of which wes fo great’ that popie 
could fee to read at twenty miles diffance ; 
befides that a thower of iand, or ‘calcined’ 
lava, and {tones of an enormous fize, were 
caft to a prodigious height, and fell down 
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agam with « moft terrible noife. Sulphuyre- 
ous ftomes, lightnngs, and horrible noifes 
followed this.dreadtul eruption.. The co- 
jumn of fire took its direStion towards the 
Jonian dea to the ealtward of the coatt of the 
Morea, but at @ certam difance it hhifted 
towards Africa. We learn that,the fhower 
of {and and ftones fei}-on the city and fub- 
wibs of Meffina and Ca!abnia, and on all 
athe iflands and adjacent coafts as far as 
Malta. 

‘<All theiceand Mow on the tops of the 
mountains was qaeled, and some perfoas 
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wounded by the flones which fell in the 
neighbouring counu'es; the inhabirants 
duttered fie a fuffec ting fc! of fulphur 
and bisumen, and from the extreme heat of 
the air; all the prodece of the earth, the 
olives, fruits, and Indiaa corn, are burnt s 
in fhort, for many imiles dliftance, the land 
refembles the fcaiched detirts of Lybia. 

Jt is remarkabie that Vefuvius at the 
fame time be2an to fend forth flames, and 
the lava flows at prefint along the valley 
which fepuats taut mourt.ina trom Mout 
dSomma.” 


Hiftorical Chronicle for Septewsber. 


AvcustT 28. 
op uss morning were executed at New- 
gate, ten malefaftors, who, on the 
eid initant, were ordiped for execution. 
See page 109. ; 
SEPTEMBER 4. 

On Thurfday laft Mis. Trimmer, the 
qetronels of the Sunday School at Brenttoid, 
‘had the honour to be font for to Kew, by 
che Queen, to whom, by her Maijeity's com- 
maud, deveral of the. children were intro- 
duced. Some of thete children are not only 
taught to readon Sundays, but are ufefully 
@mployed on other days, in fpinning with a 
peculiar kind of wheel, at which fixe girls 
fpin at.atime, whilft afixth turns it cound. 
Her Majetty withing to de them at work, 
one of thefe wheels was fent to Kew, and 
the children fpun in the royal prefence for a 
eonfiderable time. Mrs. Trimmer then read 
# very edifs ing and very intelligible Lectuie, 
fuited to the capacity of the young fpinners, 
and was gracioully dumifled with applaufe 
or her abilities and homanity. 

SEPTEMBER 6. 

The Adventure, a bathing machine, the 
property of Mr. Field, at Dunkirk, went 
on the Sands with ten perfons to bathe lait 
week ; foon afier they were undreffed, the 
tide coming tn with great velocity, owing to 
a brik gale of wind; on a fudden carried 
away one of the wheels, and before any af- 
filtance cculd be procured, the machine be- 
came a total wreck, and three perfons were 
untortunately drowned; the rett, with great 
difficulty, efcaped with the lofs of their 
clothes. One of the dead bodies was taken 
up eight leagues at fea, by a turbot fmack, 
and carried into Oftend. ° 

Glafgow, Sept. 4. For fome time patt, 
the operative weavers have Been in very bed 
Mumour refpeéting the reduction of their 
wage$ upon fome kinds of work. ‘This fore- 
hoon, 2 number of them aflembl:d and cut 
@veral webs out of the looms of thofe pe! fons 


whoagreed to work at ‘kereduted prices The 
magifivates met, and dent the town officers 
to seize the perpetrators, but finding them- 
fe'ves too weal: they returned. ‘Phe megif- 
trates then went along with them, and come 
up wih the operative weavers (who hed 
feverid of the webs they had cut out in their 
hands), about the exit end of Gallawg: te. 

The magitirates remoniared with the w-a- 

vers, who, in place of liflening to their a gu- 
menis, pelted-them «ith ftones, and one of 
them ftruck the Lord Provoft a violent biow 
on th: ann; fom: ethers were wounded 
with ttones. It was then found neceffary te 
call for the ad of the military, who con- 
dudted the maz:firates back to the Council 
Chamber, where they deliberated upom 
what was to be done. The military were 
ordered to draw up at the Crofs with fixed 
bayonets, and ‘ther puns loaded wizh bs! 
The mazitigates then came out, and cauld 
the riot act to be'react to ah tromenfe multi- 
tude, who were now affembied, ard pave 
faitsbie advice to the populace, warning 
them of their danger, and defiring than to 
difpeife, but in vain. The fo'dicrs were thea 
oidered tothe Gallowgate, where the princi. 
pil body «f the weavers weirs, On approac h= 

ing them, the military endeavoured to line 

the itreets und lanes, when a fcuffie entired, 

upon which the foldiers were ordered to firs, 

which they did, and kilie. four er five p-r- 

fons, and wounded feveral, After this « 

neanber were taken prifoners and indzed az 

gaol. The mil tary {ull remtn under srras, 
and expreffs have been fent to Linti:hcow 
and Hamulton, for a reinforcenicai of 
troops. 

SEPTEMBER 7, 

Capt. Reeves, of the Lady Penryn, ars 
ved at Liverpecl, {poke w th the ! om, War- 
brick, for Lancatter, on the roth u's. ¢ aps. 
Revees wtorms, that cn the 21% of Jui 
theve was a fimart fhock ef an earthavan: 
felt at St. Vincent's about (wo o'clock 1m 
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the morning; its duration, accord'ng to 
various imformations, about one minute, 
20 feconds: he left the ifland in fix hours 
aftcrwaids, at which time it was not known 
that ary damage had been fuftained by it; 
the effeét of it was very fenfibly felt on 
board his thip, then lying in the bay. 
SEPTEMBER &. ~ 

At the annual meeting of the French 
Academy on the agth initant, the prize of 
Virtue was adjudged to a maid fervant of 
the name of La Blond, who fupported, by 
her work and the little income the has, her 
mafter and miftrefs for upwards of thirty 
years ; and now afier theiy death the takes 
care of their childien, going out to nurfe for 
the purpofe of procuring them the neceffary 
affiitance. By recalling to the aud ence’s 
mind fo unparaile'ed an inflance of fidelity 
and charity, which they had already heard 
of in the public papers, a degre: of enthu- 
fisfin {pread its ‘influence over every indi- 
vidual ; and an eminent magiltrate propofing 
to make a collection upon the fpot he the 
children, who were prefent, it was imme- 
diately agreed to. Thirty-three louis d’ors, 
were collected, which, added to the prize, 
fit'y louis, made up the fim of e'ghty-three 
pounds fterling. A private gentleman offered 
to take the money, «nd to pay an intereft of 
ten per cent. with the cap:tal always re- 
maining. Such’ a tranfaction would do 
honour to Eng!and, and an annual prize of 
Virtue might induce many of our people in 
the lcweft {tation to ftrive by virtuoug and 
generous actions to obtain it. 

SEPTEMBER ‘g. 

Dr. Majfkelyne, Aftronomer Royal of 
Greenwich Obférvatory, has given the fol- 
lowing notice of the expected return of the 
Comct of 1532 and 1661, inthe year 1788. 

The elements of the orbits of the Comets, 
obfarved by Aprian in 4532, and by Heve- 
Jius in 1668, are fo much alike, as to have 
induced Dr. Halley to fippofe them to he 
one ard the fame Comet; and Aflronomers 
fince, have joined in the fame opinion. — 
Hence it fhould return to its perthelien April 
27, 317%9. But froth the diftances of the 
planets, it wi!] probably come’a few months 
fooner. —It will be firft fen in the Southern 
part of the Heavens, if any Altronomer 
foal] watch for it in fituations nearer the line, 
er in Southern climates, in the courfe of the 
year 1788, and probably not before the 
month of September. - Aftronomers who 
may happen to be in thefe pats, will be 
enabl-d to direst their tclefcopes for dif- 
covering it as ea'y 2s poflibte, by beng 
fornithed with the following elements of its 
orbit. ‘ 
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The Perihelion diftance - © 4485t 
d. m. f 
Place of afcending Node + 2 24 19 ° 
Inclination of the Orbit to the 
Ecliptig 
Perihelion forwarder in the Or- 
bit than the afcending Node 43 38 

Time of the Perihelion, in the latter end 
of the year 1788, or the beginning of the. 

ar 1789. 
ws Its = is direé&t. 

If it fhould come to its perihelion on 
January 1, 1789, it might be fen in the 
Southern parts of the world, with a goud 
achromatic telefcope, about the. m-ddie of 
September,. towards the middle ot Prices, 
with 55° South latitude, and 53° South 
declination. 

Whitehall, Sept. 8. On Weinefday lat 
the Rev. Mr. Gilbert, Secietary to ‘the 
Right Hon. William Eden, his Majetty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minrifter Plenipa- 
tentiary at Paris, arrived at the office of 
the Marquis of Caermarthen, his Majefty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, with the Convention between his 
Majeity and the Moft Chriftisn King, for 
explaining the extent and meaning of the 
thirteenth Article of the laft Definitive Treaty 
of Peace; which Convention was figned at 
Verfailles on the 31ft of Augutt lalt, by 
Mr. Eden, hig Majefty’s Plenipotentiary, 
and by the Plenipotentiary of his Moft 
Chriftian Majefty. 

One of the principal Artic’es of the late 
Convention, figned be:ween the Courts of 
France and England, is, ‘* That no fhips 
of war of any defcription fhall fail on either 
fide for the Eatt Indies, without mutual 
confept.”” This Article will in al’ probabi- 
lity be one af the beft prefervatives againft 
a war, as it has been the policy of France 
for near half a century to ftrengthen hertelf, 
previous to a rupture, in her extra European 
fettlements. She did fo in the Weit-Indies 
in the war of 1744; in America, in the 
war of 1756 ; and in the Eatt-Indies in the 
late war, jult bfore the. declared in fa- 
your of Amer ca. 

SEPTEMBER 16. 

A correfpendent who has known the fol- 
lowing fimple receipt to cure the mott ob- 
ftinate {curvy, is defiyous of communicating 
it to the pnblic, for the benefit of thofe whe 
may be affli€ted with that dreadful complaint, 
Put an equal quantity of cream of tartar 
and flour of fulphur into a veffel, and they 
pour in bolihg water; keep it covered 
for one night. The patient, if an adult, 
mutt drink half 2 pint every morning fafung} 
and, if not dis.iceable, the fame quantily 
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et might when going to bed. Though the 
patient had been almoft a leper, our cor- 
pefpondent pledges himfelf, a few weeks 
pbiervance will effeéi a cure. A quarter of 
a pound of cream of tartar and the fame 
guantity of fulpbur, will be fifficient for 
two gallons of water. 
SEPTEMBER 17. 


The following very fingular circumftan- © 


ces were, lately, the fubjeét of a ferious en- 
quiry before the Dire&tors of the Bank. A 
woman who lives as a feryant with an emi- 
nent feedfman in the city, by perfevering in- 
duftry, had accumulated about 3001. in 
the funds. Having occafion to purchafe 
more, fhe was recommended toa Mr. H—n, 
aclerk in the Bank, who received from her 
35 guineas to purchale sol. ftock, and in 
due courfe prefented her a paper, which the 
figned, byt by which, inl of adding to 
her ftock, the a&tually transferred sol. of 
that which was already in her name. This 
.. fraud, after fome months, was répeated with 
_ the fame cincumitances, and with equal fuc- 
cefs. The woman had on both occafions 


« .whked for a receipt, but was told that her 


nante being entered on the books, it was 
perfeétly unneceffary. Some doubts ftill 
, sontinuing in her mind, fhe mentioned them 
toa friend ; he referred her to Mr. L——, 
a ftock broker, by whofe enquiries the {cene 
of iniquty was difcloled. The property 
was a‘ his nftance replaced; H——=n’s plea 
that he had b’en empowered to make ule of 
the money for the advan age of the proprietor 
being previoufly overturned by her own tefti- 
- mony, H ——n has been fince difcharged by 
the Dire&tors 3; and what renders the matter 
extremely fingular is, that he had been in the 
fame office for 24 years, and that, before the 
prefent tanfaétion, his integrity had been 
. Bnimpeached. 
SEPTEMBER 21. 

Edinburgh, Sept. 17. On Saturday even- 
ing, about half paft eight o'clock, a meteor 
was cbferved in the northern hemifphere, of 
g bright luminous appearance, larger than 
the apparent magnitude of the fun, and of 
an elliptic figure. It was obferved from 
the back of the Exchange to the weitward 
of St. Andrew's fteeple, and came eaitward 
in a line parallel to the horizon, about 15 
or 20 degrees above it. It then fell nearer 
the horizon, and afcended above its former 
height, and moved a little eaftward, and 
then fell and rofe again, but neither 10 Jow 
nor fo high as before. After moving a 

. ite farther eaftward, it was loft behind an 
opaque cloud, where it feemed to burit, as 
feveral ofcillations of luminous matter were 
obferved on the tkirts of the cluud. When 


jt became invifible, it was in the line of St. 
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Andrew’s-ftreet, and its duration was at 
leat two minutes. 

St. James's, Sept. 21. This day his Ex- 
cellency the Marquis del Campo, Ambaf- 
fador Extracrdinary and Pl-nipotentiary from 
the Court of Spain, had his firlt priva e au- 
dience of his Majefty to deliver his cre- 
dentials. 

The Gazette of this day, befides the im- 
portant news from Holland (See Page 163) 
contains a Proclamation by the King,, for 
encouraging feamen and landmen to enter 
themfelyes on board his Majefty’s thips of 
war ; three pounds bounty money for each 
feaman, and one pound fifteen thillings 
bounty money for each landman. 

Allo, another Proclamat on for recalling 
and prohibiting from fe: ving fuxeign Princes 
and States, and for granting rewards for 
difcovering fuch feamen as fhall conceal 
themfelves. The reward is two pounds to 
the informer. 

Both the Proclamations are dated on Fri- 
day lait, the 21f inftant. 

There is a third Proclamation refpecting 
the gold coin, ordering that no gold coin is 
to be taken in any payment which does not 
weigh as follow ; 


dws. grt. 
Guineas - - 5 3 
Half-guineas - 2 16 
Quarter-guineas  - 8 


SEPTEMBER 25. 

Tn confequence of advices being received 
on Friday by Adminiftration, of fome 
hoftile preparations and movements of the 
French, on aecount of the Pruflian army 
having entered the States, the Lords of the 
Admiralty, at nine o'clock in the evening, 
figned and iffued prefs-warrants, which had 
been refolved on in cafe of neceffity by his 
Majefty in Council on Wednefday laf, 
The warrants were delive:ed with the utmok 
fecrecy, and at one o'clock on Saturday 
morning the prefs commenced, and conu- 
nued very hot until eight o'clock, on both 
fides of the river, and by gallies up the rie 
ver; th: neceffity for men was fo urgent, 
that they ftripped every vefiel of ail hands, 
except the Captains, nor would any remone 
{trance fave either mates or apprentices. 
Before nine o'clock upwards of 2000 mon 
were impreffed, none of whom underwent 
the ufual form of being examined by a re- 
gulating Captan, but were immediately 
carried down to Blackwall, where tender¢ 
were mm readimets to conv:y them to Chat. 
ham, 

Pref3- warrants took place at every pert in 
the kingdom, and it 1s {uppofed that Go- 
vernment have now got ready to pat oa 
board the cifferent hips 10,000 feaumen. 
BIRTHS. 
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ae BIRT HE. 
A Princefs to her Sicilian Majefty. 
& fon to.the Countefs of Waldegrave. 
A fon to the Duchefs of Beaufort. 
- A daughter to the Lady Mayovrefs at the 
Manfion-houle. 
A daughter to the Duchefs of Leinfter. 
A fon to Lady Stourton. ' 
A daughter to the Lady of the Bithop of 
Durham. 
A fon to the Lady of Capt. Barretsé. 
MARRIAGES. 
Wy teram George Yelverton, Efq. fon 
to the Lord Chief Baron of ireland, 
to’Mifs Read, daughter of John Read Etq. 
of Farcham, Hants. 
Wilhem Frederick, Baron de Rofing, 
Captain in- the Duke of Holitcin’s Body 
Guards, to Mifs Jane Crowther, of Chat- 


ham. 

Lord Barnard, fon to the Earl of Dar- 
Jington, to Lady Catharine Powlett, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Bolton. A 

The Rev, Mr. Jones, Chaplain to the 
Earl of Chefterfield, to Milfs Pryce of 
High Wycomb. 

DEATHS. 
Ss! R Thomas Wroughton, K. B. Envoy 
to Sweden. y 

Arthur Holdfworth, Efq. M. P. for 
Dytmouth r 

Jane, Countefs Dowager of Northington, 
selict.of the late Lord Chancellor Northing- 


ton. 

Rev. Mofes Browne, Chaplain of Mor- 
den College, Author of Sunday Thoughts, 
&e. 

Mr. Taylor, of Hatton-ftreet, the cele- 
brated oculift. 

John Sawbridge, jun. Efq. eldeft fon of 
Mr. Alderman sawbridge. 

Lyde Browne, Efg. a Dive&tor of the 


Ban , 
William Sharp, Efq. Conful General in 
Ruflia. 


Robert Tichbome, Eq. at Oakingham. P 


Richard Long, Eig. at Rood-Ashton, in 
Wiltthire. 
Robert Kentifh, Efq. in St. Alban’s. 
PREFERMENT. 
EV. Francis Randolph, M. A. to 
be Domeitic Chaplain to the Duke of 
ork. 
PROMOTIONS. 
V TuLiam Richardion, John Craven 
Carden, Charles Defvoeux, Edward 
Leflie, Henry Mannix, and Richard Gorges 
Meredyth, Efqrs. to be Baroncis of -Ire- 
Rand. 
Charles Henry Frafer, E%. to be bie 
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Mai Secretary of i the 
a aauly 7 Legation to the Court 
Mark Gregory, jun. Bq. to be Cons 


at 


BANKRUPTS.—From the Gagerte. 
AUGUST ep. 

OHN Lawrence; of Lambeth Marth, - 

ftarch-maker. 

John Green, in Gekt-Bridge, in Cumb-2- 
land, drover. 

SEPTEMBER 1.. ‘ 

Michael Harris and Alexander Sheefe 
Burkett, of ‘Tower-ftreet; gor and coal. 
dealers, and rtnemg. © ~ 

James Allan and James Brymer, of Lit- 
tle Bell-alley; Colemanftreet, mevehants 
and copartners.. - , : 

SEPTEMBER 4. 
' William Neale, of Ludgate-ftveet, eercet. 

Rudolph Heim, of: Plorida-Garders, 
Kenfington, dealer in fpirituows Tiquors. 

William Howton, of Gofpoit, in damp- 
fhire, thopkeep=r. 

John Howitt and Richard Humphreys, 
of Whitecrofs-alley, Nioorfields, gauzt- 
dreffers and partners. , 

William Hubbard and Geegory South- 
worth Whiley, of Birmingham, chemifis, 
droggifts, and copartners. ' 

SEPTEMBER 8. 

William Whiteley, of Cannon-ftreet, 
merchant. 

George Galt, of Monkwearmouth, in 
Durham, mafter-mariner. 

SEPTEMBER IA. 

Rowland Thomas, of Birmingham, pla 

ter. 


SEPTEMBER 15. 
Henry Williams, of Broad-ftreet-build. 
ings, merchant. 
John Thomfon, of High-hotborn, hard- 
wareman. 
Henry Parfens, of Piccadilly, grocer. 
Charles Pearton, of Liverpool, linen-dra- 


er. 
John Thompfon, of Mark-lane, mer- 
chant. 
SEPTEMBER 38. 
Peter Thrall, of Briftol, coach-maker 
and victualler. 
John Lawrence, of Caftle-ftreet, Hol- 
born, jeweller. 
John Pope, of Hinckley, Leicefte: thire, 
fhopkeeper. 
Peter Layng, of Wells, Somerfitthire, 
linen-draper. 
William Salmon, of Bath, Somerfetthire, 
cornfagtor and mealnyan. 
SEPTEMBER 27, 
Wikun Rade and JoSph Ride, of the 
posh 





naker 
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of the 
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parith of Brailsford, Derbythire, carriers) AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 


and copartnets. 

Edward Bate, of Livergool, Lancathire, 
cornfactor. _ 

SarTessBgr 25. 

Philip Hall, of the Fleet Prifon, dealer 
and chapman. 

Francis Holt, af Liverpool, Lancathire, 
anchorfinith aad iwonmonger. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

, ia BY’s Travels through Syria and 
 — Egyptye2 vols. 8¥0. 6s: 

Tacle and Yarico, an Opéra, 1s. 6d. 

Hillory-of the Internal Affairs. of the 
United Provinces, from 1780; 8vo. 42. 
boards. . 

Jackfon’s on the ‘inefficacious Ufe of 
Irons in Luxations of the Ancle, ts. 

Berquin’s Seleét Stories for Children, 
R2mMO. 35. 

The Higtlandére, a Poem, 28. 6d. 

Bicheno’s Friendly Addrefsto the Jews, 
3s. 6d. 

Hawkins” Difcourfés,. at Bampton’s Lec- 
wure, Svo. 6. 

Godfchalfs General Plan of Parochial 
and Previncral Police, 29. 

Sele&t on from the Workg of Lord Ba- 
eon, 2 vols, 8vo. 149, : 
Whiting’s Arithmetic, 12mo. 2. 
Adventures of the CountefS de la Motte, 
as. 

Tranfa&tions of the Society of Arts, vol. 
4, 48- boards. 

Gie!lmann’s Differtation on ‘the Gibfies, 
Ato. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Salmon’s. Footitep to the french Lan- 
guige, 18. 6d. 

bramah’s D:ffertation on the Conftrue- 
tien of Locks, rs: 

The Sympathy of Souls, samo. 3s. 6d. 

Report of the Commiffioners, appointed 
to enquire info the Land Revenues of the 
Crown,.4!0. 228. 6d. boards. 

Correfpondence of the late King of Pruf- 
fia and the Envoy of Saxony, 8vo. 7s. 

Turmer’s. Young Geomatrician’s Com- 
panion, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Rattle, or Modern Life, 2 vol. 
12mo. 6s. 

De Foe’s Voyage round the World, 3 
Wol. 12mo. 103. 6d. 


From Sept. ro, to Sept. 15, 1787. 
By the Standard WincuesTer Buthel 
of eight Gallons. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans 

& Bede Be ra d. te d. & the 

London 5 sl 43 2h. 4'3 6 
COUNTIES INLAND. 


Middiefex 
Surry 
Herttord 
Bedford 
Cambridge 
Huntingdoa 
Northampton 
Rutland 
Leicetter 
Nottingham 
Derby 
Stafford 
Selop 
Fieretord 
Worcetter 
Warwick 
Cloueehice 
Wilts 
Berks 5 
Oxford | 
Bucks 43 
COUNTIES upon the COAST, 


Effex 73 3/3 cle 4/3 9 
Suffolk? 33 ala 13-8 
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Peck Loaf as. 4d. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. Dm bis our thanks for the Drawing of the Princefs Royal, which iz in the band's of the 
£ 5 Sh ae intended to be given incur mxt Numbere 

if W.. L. hed read the Acccunt fent by Scrutator with Attention, he wvenld bave found that 
Be quoted Hatted’s Hiftory of Kent, as bis Authority; and, on @ Reference to that re[pcRable 
work, we find Scrutator’s Mecccunt to be perfeF'y wight. 

Wes are under the Necsfiry f further potponing J. P. M—m’s Favour till the Supplement 


to the prefent Wolzme. 
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